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Loves to go...and looks it ! 


The’56 Chevrolet 





The Bel Air Sport Sedan is one of two new Chevrolet 4-door hardtops. All 19 new models feature Body by Fisher. 


It’s got frisky new power ... V8 or 6... to make the 
going sweeter and the passing safer. It’s agile... 
quick .. . solid and sure on the road. 


This is the car that set a new record for the Pikes Peak run. 
And the car that can take that tough and twisting climb in 
record time is bound to make your driving safer and more 
pleasant. 

THE HOT ONE’S EVEN HOTTER Curve ahead? You level through it with a wonderful nailed- 
to-the-road feeling of stability. Chevrolet’s special suspension 
and springing see to that. 

Slow car ahead? You whisk around it and back in line in 
‘ seconds. That’s handled by Chevrolet’s new high-compression 
wIELV Ad bi power—ranging from the new “‘Blue-Flame 140” Six up to 
CHEVROLET 225 h.p. in the new Corvette V8 engine, available on all models 
 Traffic-test i— at extra cost. 
io ee Quick stop called for? Nudge those oversize brakes and 
i relax. Chevrolet’s exclusive Anti-Dive braking brings you to 
a smooth, heads-up halt. 
No doubt about it, this bold beauty was made for the road. 
Like to try it? Just see your Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





USINESS SUCCESS STORIES 


(and how the telephone can help you write your own ) 


A Norfolk, Virginia, parts distributor now invites Representatives of a diesel engine company in 
out-of-town customers to telephone their orders Little Rock, Arkansas, make appointments with 
collect. In seven months, the plan has brought out-of-town customers in advance by telephone. 
in $17,798 in sales. Sales cost: less than 2%. Completed sales visits are up 20%. 

















The Chicago representative of fifty West Coast A farm equipment wholesaler in Portland, Ore- 
lumber mills uses the telephone to contact out- gon, telephones out-of-town customers to thank 
of-town customers and to follow up inquiries. them for their orders. Four of these calls, costing 
In one year, sales have increased 65%. $4.60, brought $1180 in additional sales. 





es 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


. f 2 New York to Philadelphia 
phone can save time and money in your business. Norfolk, Va., to Washington, D.C. . 


Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. A Little Rock, Ark., to Dalles ....... $1.00 


representative will visit you at your convenience. Chicago to Pittsburgh ............ $1.15 
Portland, Ore., to San Francisco ... $1.30 


Whatever you make, whatever you sell, we'd 
like to tell you how the planned use of the tele- 


K Q These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ol 5 the first three minutes. They do not include the 


10% federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 














SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT. OIL 


Pace-Setter in Lubrication 


A familiar Sight to air travelers at airports from 
coast-to-coast is the green and white Sinclair truck 
dispensing aircraft oil. In the last five years, major air- 
liners lubricated exclusively by Sinclair have carried 
about 50 million passengers, and flown almost 900 mil- 
lion miles—or 36,000 times around the world! 

The record speaks for itself. Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany is oue of the largest and most experienced sup- 
pliers of aircraft oil to leading domestic airlines. Sin- 
clair has a long record of “firsts” in lubrication. As far 
back as 1923, the additive motor oil, Opaline E, was 
introduced for use in Model T Fords. The company 
also was the first to package motor oil in refinery- 
sealed containers. 


Continuing as a pace-setter, in 1950 Sinclair developed 


Sinclair Litholine, a new multi-purpose grease. In the 
field of premium heat treating lubricants, Sinclair in- 
troduced a new concept with the now widely used 
Sinclair Quenchol 500 oils. 

These are but a few of Sinclair’s achievements which 
have given the company its leadership. More than 
$100,000,000 invested over the past five years in new 
refinery facilities assure the quality of the products 
upon which this leadership is based. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 600 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Our Own Annual Report 


Any casual visitor, dropping in at 
Forses’ Manhattan headquarters 
last month, might well have mis- 
taken our usually humming edi- 
torial offices for the reading room 
at the public library. It was the 
time of year when corporate man- 
agements account for their stew- 
ardship of U.S. industry, and our 
editors were up to their pencil- 
laden ears in annual reports. 

For Forses editors, late winter 
and early spring are times for 
studying, analyzing and weighing 
the statistical guts of the heavy- 
weights of U.S. industry. It is the 
time for separating industrial com- 
ers from industrial has-beens. 

But there was one report our 
staffers dwelt on with even more 
than usual attention, for in a sense 
they had helped write it. Report- 
ing for the first time under its new 
corporate name, Forses Inc. offered 


whelming number of veteran sub- 
scribers who keep coming back 
year after year. Known in pub- 
lishing parlance as the renewal 
rate, this matter of reader loyalty 
is one of the most important in- 
dexes of a magazine’s prosperity. 
It is a figure tightly guarded in the 
trade, but we can tell 
ForBes’ renewal 
time high. 
Advertisers are of course vitally 
interested in how many subscribers 
a magazine has. But equally im- 
portant is who reads it. In short, 
does Forses reach an important 
market? The best answer is a sim- 
ple fact: advertising space buyers 
thought so highly of the caliber of 
Forses’ readership that last year 
they bought 617.9 pages of adver- 
tising—96.5 pages more than in 
1954, and another record year-to- 
year increase. As a matter of fact, 


you this: 
rate is at an all- 


TWO-YEAR ADVERTISING LINEUP 
Seven Leading Executive Magazines—Page Gains & Losses 


1955 
_Gain or Loss 
+260.3 pages 
+ 96.5 
+ 134.8 
— 30.1 
+194.9 
— 35.5 
—133.4 


U. S. News 
Forbes 
Newsweek 
Nations Bus. 
Bus. Week 
Fortune 
Dun's Review 


Two-Year 
_Cumuletive Total 
+191.5 pages +451.8 pages 
+ 69.3 +165.8 
—142.8 — 8.0 
+ 18.1 — 12.0 
—287.1 — 92.2 
— 97.3 — 132.8 
—266.! —401.5 


1954 
Gain or Loss 


Source: P.1.B. reporting directly to Advertising Age. 


its record for 1955, the best year 
in its history. 

Growth Story. By every standard 
Wall Street analysts are wont to 
apply, Forses showed up strikingly 
as a growth company. Our paid 
circulation last year reached an 
average all-time high: 177,387 sub- 
scribers, up no less than 38,242 for 
the year. That made it the biggest 
year-to-year increase in circula- 
tion in this magazine’s history. 

But, that official figure is only 
half of the story. For the past 
several months, Forses has actu- 
ally been delivering a circulation 
of more than 200,000—far in excess 
of its guarantee to advertisers. To 
reflect that real state of affairs, on 
July 1 Forses will boost its guar- 
antee again, this time to 200,000, 
nearly double the 1950 figure. 

Almost more important than the 
number of new readers who have 
discovered Forses is the over- 


since 1950 Forses’ advertising line- 
age has risen 116% or a gain of 
332.4 pages. In all of publishing, 
Forses ranks among the first ten 
publications in page 
gains since 1950 

Progress & Prices. But Forses, no 
less than other publications, has 
not been immune to rapidly soar- 
ing costs, part of which readers 
will shoulder when annual sub- 
scription rates go from $5 to $6. 
Constantly skyrocketing costs have 
taken place in printing, paper, pro- 
duction and the added qualified 
personnel to produce an even bet- 
ter magazine—all of which has ex- 
panded space needs by 50%. 

Last year, Forses’ payroll was 
up 40%, and another 10% in the 
first quarter of 1956. Our editors, 
who last year logged more than 
150,000 miles of travel, equal to six 
times around the world, are burn- 
ing up the road even faster. 


advertising 











"How to be 


sure your safe 
is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


Eg CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
bs NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


= CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. ¥ 





changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of January. 
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Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where | 
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e Number oY a 
| | THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive Percentage Gain | 
| Months Listed: Over Last Year: 


Percentage gain or loss from 
LARGEST GAINS SMALLEST GAINS corresponding months last year 


ZONE INDEXES 














Birmingham (3) 19% | Knoxville —3% 
Butte (6) 17 ‘| Wichita (5) —2 | 
Wilmington, Del. 17 | Cheyenne (2) —1 New England 


BOOKLET TELLS YOU Tucs8n (2) 17 | Dallas Middle Atlantic 


Pittsburgh (2) 16 | Bismark Midwest 
what makes some safes dangerous 


0 
0 
: Raleigh 16 | Amarillo (3) 1 South 
how much protection to expect from North Central 
a fireproof building Chicago 15 | El Paso 1 
2 
2 


JAN FEB 
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-- 1% 
+ 4 
+ 6 
+ 6 
+ 3 
+1 
+11 
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what records should get priority in | | Salt Lake City(2) 15 | Kansas City (4) South Central 


. small safe Burlington 14 | Oklahoma City Mountain 
what’s needed to collect fully on Pacific 
fire insurance | Cleveland 14 | Omaha (8) 3 


what special precautions to take Date in parenthesis indicates city has been con- 
with cash tinuously in this column since Map for indicated | 
what to look for in buying a new safe month. 
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and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 





NEXT ISSUE: 
--FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-- IMMUNITY? Chronically-rising costs and a touchy sensitiveness to even 
, I 


minor recessions give most railwaymen insomnia. Forses tells why the Sea- 
board Airline’s John Smith can sleep soundly while most of his colleagues are 
tossing and turning. 


= 
j 
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Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 3-15 
DEPT. FB-28, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, NY. 


Please send me FREE booklet described above. I enclose: [1] $5 for 1 year of Forses, [) $10 for 3 years 


NAME. 





COMPANY ——$______—__ 
0 ee 


cITy a A ae 
Single Copy, 35e In Canada, $6 a year; Pan-America, $7 a year; Overseas, $10 a year 


20nt..._STrate Good only until March 31, 1956 
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f/f’ PERFECT PLANT SITE 


(for someone else) 


PLANT SITE SPECIFICATIONS ARE highly individualized 
That’s why it does not disturb our Industrial Development people 
in the least to have you turn thumbs down on a “‘picture-book”’ site 
such as this one. 


They recognize that many factors enter into plant location studies. 
And they know, too, that chances are they do have just what you are 
looking for. As one of the largest and most experienced industrial 
development agencies in the South, the Southern’s Industrial 
Development Department has complete and detailed information 
on hundreds of available sites of every size, kind and description. 


This comprehensive “‘one-source”’ service for so many industry 
location possibilities throughout the Southland is set up to serve you 
—competently, completely and of course in strict confidence. Let us 
hear from you so we can help you. 


*‘Look Ahead—Look South!’ 


Merry At. Wits 


President 








The Southern Serves the South 
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Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 














The Ideal Boss 


So you think you’re a pretty good 
boss? Well sit back in your con- 
tour chair and listen to what em- 
ployees want in the way of an 
“ideal.” 

The National Office Management 
Association, a professional society of 
almost 16,000 office executives—the 
bosses themselves — invited some 
20,000 Girl Fridays and variations 
thereof all over the U.S. and Can- 
ada to tell all. Sixty-five hundred 
were bold or brazen enough to 
speak their minds. As might have 
been suspected, the managerial 
concept of a good boss and the 
workers’ notions are poles apart, 
in some respects at least. 

Are you the serious type? Do 
you avoid joking with employees? 
Do you wish you had a great sense 
of humor, so the employees would 
think you “one of the boys?” Well 
stop worrying about it. Your em- 
ployees like it that way. Only 2% 
of those who responded to the 
NOMA poll think that a sense of 
humor is necessary to be a good 
boss. In fact, they don’t think any 
of your jokes or witticisms are too 
funny. They laugh only because 
they want a raise. 

Are you energetic? Do you have 
a lot of “go”? Do you keep your 
shoulder to the wheel? Do you 
like to get things done? If your 
answer is yes, then you’re no hero 
to your office staff. Most em- 
ployees, if the NOMA survey wasn’t 
having its leg pulled, kinda like a 
lazy, easy-going boss. 

Are you a patient guy? Do you 
not blow your top? Do you follow 
the principles of good human rela- 
tions and not fly off the handle? You 
think that’s a good quality to have 
and your employees like you better 
for it? They don’t. Only 13 of the 
6,000 employees who answered 
considered “patience” an important 
characteristic of a supervisor. “Hu- 
man bosses,” as far as employees 
are concerned, are those who give 
vent to their emotions when the 
situations call for top-blowing. 

Are you a grouch, a sourpuss, a 
man of moods, a frozen-faced ser- 
geant-type? Well, employees don’t 
like that. This was one of the most 
important characteristics of an un- 
popular boss listed by the poll. 

Do you call your employees by 
their first names? Are you com- 
rade enough to let them call you 
by your first name? If so, then 


LABOR RELATIONS 





you’re in the 

groove. Most 

workers like the 
first-name re- 

ciprocity — but 

not young office 

girls. They don’t 

mind being 

called Mary, ” 
Jane or Helen, 
but they prefer to use “Mr.” when 
addressing the boss. 

Are you a man? Ah, this em- 
ployees like. Ninety-seven percent 
would rather work for a male boss 
than for a woman head. But oddly 
enough, women over 40 have fewer 
prejudices against female bosses 
than the younger set. And older 
men don’t mind a boss lady as 
much as the young do. 

Are you a young executive, say 
35? A bright, intelligent hopeful? 
A chap who climbed the ladder 
quickly? Boy, are you unpopular! 
Employees like bosses to be around 
40-50. No soap on younger men! 
But among older women, you're a 
hero. Women over 50 like young 
fellows to boss them. 

Do you have heart-to-heart talks 
with your employees? Do you lis- 
ten to their woes? Are you a father 
confessor? Yes? Mister, you're in. 
But you're also the exception. Over 
70% of the employees say that they 
never get a chance to “talk things 
over” with the boss—that he stays 
aloof from their problems, office 
and otherwise. And that if he ever 
did give them a chance to let their 
hair down, they would work better, 
harder and smarter. 

Does your “superiority” show? 
Do you make it obvious that you’re 
the boss and know all the answers? 
Do you brush off suggestions from 
your staff? Then, in the employee’s 
eye, you’re a number one heel. 
“Superior attitude” is the trait that 
employees like least in a_ boss. 
However, women over 40 don't 
mind as much as younger girls do. 

The NOMA survey also revealed 
a host of other gripes among em- 
ployees. The three top complaints 
against bosses were, in order: (1) 
failure to get recognition for good 
work; (2) unsatisfactory salary 
relationships; and (3) lack of in- 
formation about company or job. 
Older women had one additional 
complaint—their bosses don’t pay 
enough attention to them. They 
yearn for an occasional ogle. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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READERS SAY 


Gilded Error 
Sm: Reader Jackson (Forses, February | 
1) misquotes Shakespeare when he | 
quotes “Gild with refined gold.” 
It actually goes: 
“To gild refined gold, 
To paint the lily.” 
(Scene II Act 4—King John) 
—BERNARD ABESH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Scholar Abesh is correct. The lines 
run: 


“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven 

to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


—Eb. 


Wrong Track? 

Sir: An important misstatement in 
your article (Railroads, Forses, January 
1) concerns plowback [by the Nickel 
Plate]. .. . Your conclusion is based on 
a plowback figure which is more than 
$26 million too large [reflecting pre- 
ferred dividends paid out]... . If earn- 
ings are paid out to either preferred 
shareholders or to common stockholders, 
they have not been retained. . . . Conse- 
quently earnings growth cannot be 
measured against them to correctly de- 
termine whether they have been put to 
effective use. 

L. L. Wuite, 
Chairman, 
The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Forses applied to the Nickel Plate the 
same statistical convention applied to the 
other railroads covered in its January 
1 survey—Eb. 


Something for Everyone? 
Sir: Just 

what this i 

young man 

sees of in- 

terest in 

FORBES is 

beyond me. 

His Dad has 





always liked Forses, but the last few 
copies seem to have interested the young 
financier (2% years) too. Guess you 
can’t start too young. 

—R. B. GArrIson 
Sarver, Pa. 


Too Much? 

Sm: In 1939 income in the $8,000- 
$10,000 range was taxed at 10%. Now it 
is taxed at 34%. In 1939 income in the 
$14,000-$16,000 range was taxed at 13%. 
Now it is taxed at 47%. How much is too 
much? 

—Enrnest W. MANDEVILLE 
Allenhurst, N. J. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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CYCOLAG. 


Borg-Warner’s newest 
contribution to the plastics industry 


Cycolac is a high-impact thermoplastic resin with literally hundreds 
of exciting uses. It has the toughness of rubber, yet approaches the 
surface hardness of most non-ferrous metals. It resists corrosion and 
acids which affect steel and iron pipes; is heat-resistant (holds boiling 
water); shatterproof; soluble; and so flexible it may be sprayed on 
elastic surfaces. 

Cycolac was developed and is being produced by the Marbon Chem- 
ical Division of Borg-Warner. It is not just another plastic. Because of 
its unique “plus” factors, it suggests many new applications not here- 
tofore considered for plastics. 

Current production is being increased constantly to supply the 
rapidly expanding market. A new $10,000,000 Marbon plant is being 
constructed at Washington, W. Va., which will be in addition to the 
present two plants at Gary, Ind. 

Development of Cycolac is another illustration of the practical way 
in which “design it better—make it better’ at Borg-Warner means 
growth to industry and an enriched pattern of living to the public. 


Beverage Dispensers 
Bowling Pins 
Cosmetic Cases 

Film Cases 


Highway Signs 
Lawn Sprinklers 
Mop Handles 

Pen Barrels 
Fishing Floats Pipe and Fittings 
Hose Nozzles Radio-TV Cabinets 
Golf Club Heads Toys 

Water Softener Tubes 


ee 
CURRENT 


CYCOLAC 


PRODUCT 
APPLICATIONS 


SEND FOR BORG-WARNER PRODUCT INDEX 


A complete cross-reference of all B-W divisions, subsidiaries and 
products serving the automotive, aircraft, agricultural, petroleum, 
marine, home appliance and related industries. An invaluable listing 
for all executives. For a free copy, address: 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION + DEPT. F, P.O. BOX 1119 + CHICAGO, ILL. 


BORG-WARNER 





What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


From the classification rack, these logs race up an endless conveyor directly 
into the sawmill of our Goodman Lumber affiliate. In a matter of minutes, these 
logs will emerge as finished graded lumber in assorted shapes and sizes in the 


DIVISIONS OF 

CALUMET & HECLA, INC, — 
CALUMET DIVISION 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


CANADA VULCANIZER and 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO, 


10 





classification shed ready for the drying kiln. Every 
step. is designed to move and process material 
quickly and efficiently, at no loss in quality. 


A far different process is shown at the left. This 
is a section of a gigantic leaching tank in our 
Calumet Division, charged with scrap, high in 
copper content. Under closely controlled condi- 
tions, acids leach out the copper in the form of 
various chemical compounds. These are then 
dried, bagged and shipped for agricultural use. 


Such processes are typical of an alert attitude 
in all divisions of Calumet & Hecla. They reflect 
a determination to improve methods, to utilize 
completely all basic materials. Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


Calumet. 
@ Hecla,Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM, STEEL, COPPER AND WOOD 
PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—MINERS OF COPPER 








| Bhasearncaie 


| “Radical new approach” in selling, of 


all things, breakfast cereals has been 
kicked off by Ralston Purina Co. Af- 
ter 23 years of enticing moppets with 
assorted treasures, top Ralston brass 
has decided to switch to cultivating 
brand loyalty among mothers. Ral- 
ston’s startling new slogan: “Look 
Ma. No premiums.’ 
+ . 


Home owners will shell out $14 bil- 
lion to patch up the old homestead 
this year, a $3 billion increase over 
1955, if the estimates made by FHA’s 
Albert Cole are correct. A less opti- 
mistic guess of $10.7 billion was re- 
corded by Johns-Manville’s Executive 
Vice President Harold R. Berlin, who 
nonetheless sees “at least ten more 
years” of homebuilding prosperity 
based on population growth. 

a. e — 


Ceramic tile makers with fistfuls of 
orders on hand, are shrugging at pre- 
dictions of a 10-15% lag in homebuild- 
ing this year, continue to push plans 
to expand capacity another 35%. 
Sales of the colorfully decorative ma- 
terial have zoomed from $15.8 million 
in 1940 to $105 million last year as new 
uses of ceramic tile have been found 
in extra bathrooms, kitchens, patios 
and gardens. Other big new users: 
swimming pool makers, schools, hos- 
pitals, institutions. 


Booming demand for steel may quiet 
down in the coming months, judged 
by one important clue: users’ inven- 
tories. As a result of the heavy inven- 
tory buildup of stocks, some fabrica- 
tors already have as much raw steel 
in their sheds as they ordinarily would 
have at the half-year mark. Presum- 
ably these customers will cut their 
steel orders. Steelmakers hope that 
other steel-hungry industries, prin- 
cipally the railroad equipment and 
heavy construction group, will take up 
the slack. 


Rising stock quotations have been 
drawing workers en masse into com- 
pany stock purchase plans. Since mid- 
1953 nearly 100 corporations have of- 
fered stock purchase by paycheck de- 
duction, usually at a slight discount 
from the going price for the security. 
Today there are at least 125 such 
programs, more than at any time since 
1929, when many employee-shareown- 
ers got burned in their first foray into 
stock ownership. Giant AT&T alone 
counts almost 300,000 of its own em- 
ployees on its stockholder list. 
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1955 ANNUAL REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 





1955 1954 





Net sales 
Net income 
Cash dividends paid 
on preferred stock 
Cash dividends paid 
on common stock 
Number of shares 
of preferred stock 
outstanding 


$6,061,180 
$346,482 
$2,270,663 


Number of shares 
of common stock 
outstanding 
(December 31) 


Net income per share 


969,042 


Cash dividends paid 
per share of common 





New vehicles sold 16,880 12,951 
$179,944,264 | $145,458,199 
$4,888,644 


$445,830 


$2,055,476 


(December 31) 57,689 79,800 


827,017 
of common stock $5.90 $5.37 


stock $2.60* $2.50t 





*The Company also paid a 15% stock dividend. 
+The Company also paid a 4% stock dividend. 











THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
AUTOCAR DIVISION, EXTON, PA. 
WHITE DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED—TORONTO 


de Ni, 


White 


SALES—Sales volume increased 24% to the highest level in 
our history. 
1955 1954 % Increase 
Commercial Vehicles $117,769,115 $ 86,830,655 36% 
Commercial Parts 
and Labor 
Diesel Engine, Gov- 
ernment, and Other 10,589,615 8,988,263 18 
$179,944,264 $145,458,199 24% 


51,585,534 49,639,281 4 


Our backlog of orders on December 31, 1955 amounted to 
approximately $45,000,000, which would indicate that sales 
volume for 1956 may exceed 1955’s record-breaking volume. 


NET EARNINGS—The record net income of 1955 reflects the 
results of our efforts to stabilize and increase earnings. This has 
been accomplished through diversification of product lines, the 
anticipation of future requirements of our customers through 
the introduction of such revolutionary motor trucks and truck- 
tractors as our ‘3000’ tilt-cab and our “‘9000”’ series, both of 
which have found widespread acceptance, and the expansion 
and modernization of our service organization. 


DIVIDENDS— Three noteworthy dividend actions were taken 
on our common stock during 1955: 

The quarterly cash dividend was increased in the third 
quarter from 62% cents, which had been in effect since late in 
1951, to 6714 cents per share. 

A stock dividend of 15%, payable in common stock, was 
distributed in October. 

The 60th consecutive quarterly cash dividend was paid in 
the final quarter. 


OUTLOOK—The current year is expected to be one of con- 
tinued high demand for the light-heavy, heavy and extra- 
heavy-duty trucks and truck-tractors which we manufacture. 
With this potential market for new trucks and the fine public 
acceptance of the broadened line of our products, there is very 
sound support for the conclusion that our outlook for 1956 
is favorable. 


ANNUAL REPORT— Address your request for a copy of the 
1955 Annual Report to: Treasurer, The White Motor 
Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio. . 


FOR MORE THAN 55 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 














Air Heating and 
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and Valves 
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Plumbing, Heating 
and Air Conditioning 


Plumbing, Heating 
and Air Conditioning 


STANDARD SANITARY & DOMINION RADIATOR, LTD. 


Call on any one and you get American-Stardard quality 


Chances are you have bought quality 
products from, or sold raw materials to, 
several of the twelve members of the 
American-Standard family. But perhaps 
you do not know all of them. 

And you may not know that the prod- 
ucts they manufacture are as varied 
as the fields they serve. These products 
range from year-round heating, cooling 
and air conditioning equipment for fac- 


tories a half mile long to systems that 
keep people comfortable in homes, stores, 
hotels and offices... from dust collectors 
eight stories high that clean the air for 
huge skyscrapers to units that draw 
fumes out of a small research laboratory 
.-.from gleaming bathroom fixtures for 
a luxurious hotel to space-saving ones 
for a cottage .. . from atomic ‘reactor 
system components to pig iron. 


These are just a few of the many items 
made by the twelve companies that make 
up American-Standard. Every single 
item measures up to the high standards 
of quality set by American-Standard. 

Next time you need a quality product 
for an important job for home or indus- 
try, be sure to call one of the divisions or 
companies that make up the big family of 
American - Standard. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


RESULTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S DECISION 


President Eisenhower's decision to be “available” for 
a second term removes the year’s major economic as 
well as political uncertainty. I think certain conclusions 
can now be arrived at safely. 

His renomination will be by acclamation and his re- 
election majority in November will be huge. 

Nixon will be his running mate despite the great num- 
ber of Republicans in high places who would vastly pre- 
fer Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, or 
Massachusetts’ Governor Christian Herter. 

With the President’s announcement, candid Demo- 
cratic political leaders on county and state levels concede 
their course is hopeless and their interest has waned in 
the battle Messrs. Stevenson, Kefauver, and Harriman 
are waging for an empty honor. 

There is now hope that the President’s presence on 
the November ballot will give a sufficient coat-tail lift to 
some marginal Congressional and Senatorial contests to 
restore once more a tiny Republican majority in both 
Houses. “Eisenhower, Peace, and Prosperity” are a popu- 
lar trinity. 


Vice President Nixon and President Eisenhower 


The significance on the economy of the President’s 
decision will be immense but unspectacular. 

The stock market for some time in advance had dis- 
counted the President’s announcement. About ten days 
before it was made the feeling snowballed through the 
financial community that he would run again, so that 
the actual announcement was fully anticipated by traders 
and sophisticated investors. 

The assorted economic indices are not apt during the 
balance of the year to set any new highs. Few of last 
year’s fantastic records are apt to be broken, but the pros- 
pects of another five years of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
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tration is reassuring to the business community—and, 
most importantly, the average earner feels his job is more 
secure, recession less likely. People, in short, will con- 
tinue spending for the things they want as well as the 
things they need. True, automobile sales will be down 
from the dazzling heights of 1955. Somewhat fewer new 
homes will be built and bought, but retail sales are up. 
The soft goods industries are no longer the soft spots, but 
are enjoying a brighter year. 

As pointed out here in the January 1 forecast, a key 
factor in the nation’s economic health this year is spend- 
ing by industry itself for new plants, new tools and new 
facilities of every description. Ike’s decision insures that 
no pause is likely in these heavy capital expenditures. 


x 


TODAY’S “LEISURE CLASS” 

Within the memory of most Americans the phrase 
“leisure class” was bandied about as a more elegant class- 
room, class warfare synonym for the Idle Rich, people 
with lots of extra time on their hands and the spare mon- 
ey to devise ways of filling free hours. But in a very few 
decades leisure has ceased to be the perogative of a rela- 
tive handful. Most wage-earning Americans have long 
enjoyed the two-day weekend; the work week itself has 
dropped from 65 to 40 hours or less a week; and increas- 
ing millions have reached retirement age with many 
years of free time ahead. Less than 25% of people over 
65 years of age now work. Two-week paid vacations are 
now the rule. Multiple holidays prevail. 

And the significant fact is that less hours of work have 
in no way lowered our productivity. Automation is the 
current word for the constant increase in productive ef- 
ficiency that has enabled Americans to produce more of 
everything in less time and at relatively lower prices. It 
is a rare instance of being able to “have one’s cake and 
eat it, too,” and in an area—economics—that would seem 
to defy the maxims of Benjamin Franklin. There is every 
indication that the trend will continue, that within the 
next two decades the 35-hour work week will be as com- 
mon as today’s 40-hour one. There is no evidence that 
more free time in the future will necessarily mean less 
output, any more than it has in the past. In a free econ- 
omy, competition keeps managements continually striv- 
ing to maintain or increase output with fewer man hours. 
Machinery, no matter how costly, is quickly amortized, 
vis-a-vis heavy overtime labor charges. 

From out of our multiplying relatively new leisure class 
have sprung whole new industries. We spend a billion 





dollars a year on vacations and weekends—a billion and 
a half for just foreign travel during 1955. This takes 
ships, planes, hotels, motels, food, clothing, and so forth. 
Americans spend currently three billion dollars a year 
for radios, TV sets, musical instruments, etc., to fill idle 
hours. Two and a half billion dollars yearly goes for 
toys and sports equipment, with another two billion for 
movies, plays, and admissions to watch sporting events. 
It has been estimated that we are investing approximate- 
ly 32 billion dollars a year in this leisure market. 

Other ramifications: in the clothing field, sports attire 
is now approaching conventional clothing in sales. Hob- 
by industries, such as photography, boating, fishing are 
flourishing. “Do-It-Yourself” tools, kits and raw mate- 
rials are enjoying vast sales. 

While our stern, successful forefathers abhorred the 
idea of leisure, today a newer philosophy prevails and, in 
fact, has contributed startlingly to our prosperity and full 
employment. We are willing, for the most part, to work 
at our work but we constantly strive for more free hours 
so that we can also work at filling time, be it with travel, 
putting, or puttering. Thanks to the incentive of the free 
system, our ingenuity and inventiveness in the field of 
machinery and productive efficiency have made it possible 
for us to have more though we work less time than those 
who have preceded us. 

For those who may deplore the moral implications, the 
foregoing is based on fact, not philosophy. 


a 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


A number of larger corporations presume that they’re 
handling stockholder relations because they have a de- 
partment with that title. But it would behoove many not 
to take this for granted. Mr. H. H. Williams writes: 

“On January 10, 1956, I wrote Mr. G. F. Langenohl, 
Treasurer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Wis- 
consin, as follows: 

‘Up to this writing have not received dividend 
which was payable December 23, 1955 on common 
stock certificate No. NC 155315. 

‘Trust you will kindly expedite delivery of same 
to me; and, thanking you for your attention, I am—’ 
“After a lapse of ten days I received an acknowledg- 

ment with this stilted and indefinite retort and I quote: 

‘It will be a matter of a few weeks before we com- 
plete our first reconciliation of this particular 
dividend account. Until such time when the recon- 
ciliation is completed, we will keep this matter 
pending and as soon as it is possible, stop payment 
on the original and issue you a replacement if it is 
in order to do so. 

(signed) J. F. Rennebohn 
Stockholder Relations Department’ 

“About as cold and uncertain a communication as our 
current weather. Am glad the A-C correspondent signed 
off as a ‘relation’ and not as a friend. 

“Would you aver that this is an average ccrporation’s 
typical reply and procedure in cases where stockholders 
have not received their dividend checks? 

“It is interesting to contemplate what the Union’s re- 
action might be if a member did not get his pay-check 
and was told by the A-C management that he’d have to 
wait weeks and then ‘maybe’ a replacement check would 
be issued him ‘if’ it should be in order to do so.” 
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1955’s MOST ACTIVE FIFTY STOCKS 

At the end of each year the New York Stock Exchange 
compiles a list showing the stocks which were most active 
on the exchange. The top fifty are listed below, and they 
demonstrate some interesting points. 

Even in an advancing market as that of 1955, 22 per 
cent of the top fifty showed declines—up to $20.50 in the 
case of Westinghouse. Only one, Columbia Gas, ended 
the year with no change over its opening price. Per share 
gains ran the gamut from Allegheny Corporation’s 's to 
Bethlehem Steel’s 54%. It’s doubtful if anyone a year 
ago would have picked the winner in activity 
Rand, with a turnover of 7,570,300 shares. 


Sperry 
Incidentally, 


during the same period, the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age showed a rise of 84 points, from its close on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, at 404 to its close last December 31 at 488. 
The figure in brackets after a stock in the table below 
indicates its 1954 rank if it was then one of the top fifty. 


50 MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 


Based on the Reported Volume for the Year 1955 in Issues 
Listed on December 31, 1955 


1955 
1955 Price 1955 
Issue Volume Change Issue 


Sperry Rand. 7,580,300a +14%t RCA (11) 
General Royal Dutch 
Motors (12) 7,116,500* +13% Pet. 
Penn. R.R. (9) 6,309,000 + 1% 
U.S. Steel (2) 5,968,200* +21% 
Chrysler 
Corp. (4).. 


Volume 


2,767,700 


. 2,758,500 
Libby, McNeill 
& Libby .. 2,733,800 
Colo. Fuel 
& tron 


5,235,100 +15% 2,702,600 


N.Y. Central 

(1) ...... 4,972,800 
Gen. Dynamics 

(42) ..... 4,943,700* 
Baldwin-Lima- 

Hamilton . 4,651,800 
Benguet Cons. 

Min. (20) . 4,556,400 
General Electric 

(5) . .. 4,313,600 


Columbia 

Gas (26). . 
Chic., Milw., St. 

P.&P.R.R. 2,575,600 
The Budd Co. 2,573,400 
Hupp Corp. . 2,572,900 
Jones & Laughlin 

Steel (32). 2,565,400 
Montg‘ry 

Ward (36). 2,549,500 


2,680,900 


Avco Mfg. 

eee 4,287,400 
Curtiss-Wright 

Pai icccon ESTP AD 
Sunray Mid-Cont. 

Oil (40).. 4,006,800b 


Studebaker- 

Packard (3) 2,518,200 
Merritt-Chapman 

& Scott ... 2,483,900 
Fairch’d Eng. & 

Airpl. (19). 2,454,200 
Bethlehem 

Steel (35). 2,441,200 
Loew’s Inc. 


3,919,600 
Boeing Airplane 


(10) ..... 3,572,900 2,425,200 


West’h’se Elec. Pepsi-Cola 
(37) Co. (17) .. 
Elec.&Mus.Indust., Balt. & Ohio 
Ltd. (43).. 3,326,000 R.R. (27) . 
Anaconda Co. Can. Pac. 
Gy... 3,320,400 Riwy. (33). 2,402,200 
IT&T (8) .... 3,306,400 + 4% Raytheon 
Republic Steel Mfg. (31) . 2,397,000 
3,292,200* + 6% Merck & Co.. 2,391,700 


2,413,500 


2,406,400 


Glenn L. Martin 
3,252,800 
Amer. Airlines 


Northrop 
6% Aircraft .. 2,380,200 
North American 
1% Av. (13) . 2,378,900 
Amer. Bosch 
Arma. .... 
American 
Cyan. .... 
Burlington 
Indus. .... 2,268,400 


Pan-Am. Wid 
Airway (14) 3,081,500 
AT&T (29) .. 
Stand. Oil 
(N.J.) (16). 2,937,200 +42 


2,357,100 
— 2% 


3,021,000 + 5% 


* Old and new issues combined. a Includes Sperry Corp., Remington Rand 
and Sperry Rand Corp. + Based on 1954 closing price for Sperry Corp. 
b Includes Mid-Continent Petroleum, Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. and 
Sunroy Oil Corp. {Based on closing price for Sunray Corp. in 1954. 
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2. EXTRA SIZE. And Plymouth is the biggest car of the low-price 
three, inside and outside — giving drivers greater riding 
comfort, more carrying capacity. 


4. EXTRA SAFETY. As always, Plymouth offers many exclusive 
safety features. Plymouth’s front brakes, for instance, have 
two cylinders, where other low-price cars have only one. 


6. EXTRA ATTENTION TO YOUR ORDER. Your order will be built 
on time to your specifications — under Plymouth’s Custom 
Fleet Plan. All these extras at such a low fleet price! 


1. EXTRA BEAUTY. Plymouth is the only low-price car to bring 
you really new styling for 56 — tomorrow's look today! Re 
flects your company’s good judgment! 


3. EXTRA ECONOMY. You're in for extra thousands of thrifty, 
trouble-free miles from Plymouth’s always-reliable V-8 and 6 
engines, and rugged chassis and body 


omens 


5. EXTRA RESALE VALUE. Looking ahead to trade-in time, you'll 
find Plymouth brings the highest resale price in its field. 


Official N.A.D.A. figures prove it, over and over 





CHARLES F. NOYES CO., INC. 


World’s largest real estate 
management firm 


‘Walionals save us 53% annually on our investment.” 


— CHARLES F. NOYES CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 


“We manage property valued at $350,000,- 
000—a job that calls for an unusually fast 
and flexible system of maintaining records. 
In addition to being the world’s largest real 
estate management firm, we also operate 
one of the largest real estate brokerage 
businesses. 


“We are particularly pleased with our 
National Accounting Machines—not only 
because they help us maintain peak pro- 
duction efficiency, but also by their re- 
markable operating economy. They save us 


$28,000 a year, an annual return of more 
than 53% of our investment. 

“We depend on Nationals for their great 
flexibility which permits handling, on the 
same machines, our monthly operating 
statements, income and expense reports, 
check writing, payroll recording and gen- 
eral ledger. Our operators are pleased, too, 
because with Nationals they get more done 
with less time and effort.” 


a gr 
Chairman of the Board 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, on10 
977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 


l the money they save, then continue 


savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. (See 
yellow pages of your phone book, or 
write to us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 
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RAYON YARN IN A TUNNEL DRYER: 


in a chemical process, inexplicable whimsy removes the sheen 


TEXTILES 


THE AGING MIRACLE 


Making rayon, insists American Viscose’s Frank Reichel, 
is a chemical process. Why, then, shouldn’t the U.S.’s 
biggest rayonmaker be classified as a chemical company 
rather than as a textile outfit? Logic notwithstanding, W all 
Street has another compelling determinant—profitability. 


Dreary slants of winter rain splashed 
into Pennsylvania Boulevard. But be- 
hind the dripping facade of the office 
building where Philadelphia’s $265- 
million (assets) American Viscose 
Corp.* makes its headquarters, the 
atmosphere was as sunny as Connie 
Mack Stadium on a summer afternoon. 
In one carpeted office, Harry Lee Dal- 
ton, Avisco’s sixtyish vice-chairman, 
bustled about with unconcealed 
aplomb. “Let it rain,” he chortled in 
a voice thick with Carolina accents. 
“It won’t dampen our spirits. Rayon 
is still king, and we're doing just 
great.” 

There was more than just a sales- 
man’s perpetual optimism in this un- 
usual display of jubilation at staid old 
American Viscose. Twelve months 
ago Avisco, the U.S.’s biggest rayon- 
maker and second-ranked manufac- 
turer of cellophane (after du Pont) ,? 
was grimly weathering its third suc- 
cessive year of declining sales, its 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 713g; low, 385g. Dividend (1955): $2.50 
lus 25% stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $2. 
icker symbol: VIS. 


+Olin Mathieson, with noun 20% of the 


market, is the only other S. cellophane 
maker. Avisco accounts for 25% of the mar- 
ket, du Pont 55%. 
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fourth straight drop in profits. In 1955 
it finally turned the tide, spun out a 
20° increase in sales (to $260 million) 
and a hefty 133° boost in earnings 
(to $24.7 million). Said Dalton: “We 
just hit bottom and bounced back.” 

Prominence & Penalties. Quite apart 
from Dalton’s exultation, Avisco’s re- 
bound was also a more than welcome 
fact to its 20,000-odd stockholders who 
have had precious little to cheer about 
in the past half-decade. As the lead- 
ing supplier of yarns and staple (both 
rayon and acetate) to the nation’s tex- 
tile mills ever since it started in busi- 
ness in 1910, Avisco often has had to 
pay a rather brutal penalty for its 
prominence. Even in relatively pros- 
perous times, Avisco has rarely been 
able to tightrope around the private, 
exclusive depressions that cloth- and 
garment-makers get themselves into 
every three years or so. 

Back in 1950, Avisco was confident- 
ly riding a textile boom of unprece- 
dented proportions: sales hit $267 mil- 
lion, earnings $33 million. That was 
Avisco’s high-water mark. Four years 
later its sales had been steadily shaved 
to $217 million. But the biggest pinch 
was on earnings, which had been 
summarily hacked to $10.5 million. 


Last 
what appeared to be a dazzling come- 
back. So did Avisco. But the ques- 
tion preying on wary Wall Street now 
is: Will Avisco follow the textile- 
nakers into their next nosedive 
whenever it may occur? 

Danger Signs? That sooner or later 
textiles will take header is 
a not uncommon opinion among econ- 
omists these days. The industry is 
still cluttered with low-margin oper- 


year, the textile industry made 


anothe1 


ators who do well enough when times 
are plush, but who can barely make 
ends meet when the consumer is even 
momentarily satisfied that he has 
clothing enough to wear. What will 
happen, economists ask, if the nation’s 
economic boom shows signs of taper- 
ing off? 

If past performance can be 
ered a forecast of their 


consid- 
future actions, 
jittery clothing retailers will invari- 
ably order on a hand-to-mouth basis 
rather than carry a heavy inventory 
risk. The textile mills and garment- 
makers, no fonder of inventory losses, 


eee | 


1947-49 = 100)—— 


TEST TUBES 
OR TEXTILES? 


Though a kind of chemical-textile 


Sales 


hybrid, American Viscose has failed to 
come through with the kind of sales 
growth that distinguished the big chem 
ical companies in the postwar years 

! 


| 


Five major 
chemical companies 


American Viscose 








fits (1947-49 = 100 


In fact, Avisco's profit patiern has 
generally followed the ups and downs 
of the textile business rather than the 
steady upward curve of chemical 
profits | 

| 


Five major 


chemical companies 
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American Viscose 
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KETCHIKAN’S DISSOLVING PULP MILL (ALASKA): . 
farflung footholds and foresighted defection 


can be expected to cut back produc- 
tion, thus forcing rayonmakers like 
Avisco either to carry the risk them- 
selves, or slash prices. Or they can 
run around shutting off their ma- 
chines. In any such. case American 
Viscose, which counts on textilemen 
to supply 43% of its business, gets 
hurt. 

In 1950, for instance, the high-riding 
U.S. rayon- and acetatemakers could 
scarcely keep up with their orders. 
Even though they operated at top ca- 
pacity, they ended up the year with 
only eight million pounds in inven- 
tory. Within the next 12 months the 
textile industry flipped into another 
of its chronic spins, and rayonmakers’ 
stocks bulged to 106 million pounds, 
an all-time record. Later, fat inven- 
tories began to build up in the balance 
sheets of weavers and cutters, forcing 
Avisco and other rayonmakers to 
spend the next three years operating 
at as low as 50% of production 
capacity. 

Alien Problem. Even now there are 
signs that all is not well in the rayon 
industry. Demand for rayon and ace- 
tate textile yarns is shrinking. Here 
and there, the mills that weave spun- 
rayon cloth are cutting back to a four- 
day work week. Today, however, the 
slack is probably not dictated so much 
by any grim spectre of oversupply as 
by the inroads made into rayon’s mar- 
ket by other synthetic materials and 
cotton. So much so that more than one 
textileman has been willing to admit 
that rayon, the first man-made fiber, 
is beginning to show its age. Forty- 
five years, they say, is an uncommon- 
ly long time for any fiber to retain 
its lofty standing in the “miracle” 
category. 
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This competition from other fibers 
is just another one of the alien prob- 
lems Dr. Frank H. (for Hartranft) 
Reichel has had to cope with ever 
since he took over Avisco’s presiden- 
cy shortly after World War II. For 
eight years before that, Reichel had 
headed Sylvania Industrial Corp., a 
stable and profitable cellophane man- 
ufacturer. In a move to diversify its 
product base by employing the same 
raw material (cellulose) used to make 
rayon, Avisco bought Sylvania Indus- 
trial and installed Frank Reichel as 
boss.* 

“We weren’t really interested in all 
that cellophane,” says Harry Dalton 
with a grin. “What we really wanted 
was the Doctor.” Dalton’s little joke 
notwithstanding, for a while it did not 
seem that Avisco would need either 
cellophane or its hitherto amazingly 
stable markets to cushion whatever 
slack times were in store for the tex- 
tile industry. Rayon had just grabbed 
a huge share of the apparel market 
from cotton, and was capitalizing on 
a postwar feminine phenomenon—a 
deep-seated yearning for dressy cloth- 
ing after years of cruel wartime pri- 
vation. 

Rayonmakers still look upon this 
postwar period as one of rayon’s fin- 
est hours. Now, however, rayon has 
already surrendered back most of the 
low-priced apparel market to cotton. 
That has occurred partly because of 
cotton’s catchier styling and wash- 
ability. But it also partly reflects quite 
another female phenomenon—an in- 
explicably whimsical trend away from 


*Both president and board chairman un- 
til last year, Reichel has since given up the 
presidency to Gerald Tompkins. As chair- 
a he still remains Avisco’s operating 
head. 


so-called “street dress” and toward 
more casual, sport-type clothing for 
everyday wear. A year ago, Reichel 
saw the handwriting on fashion’s wall, 
shut down Avisco’s big textile yarn 
plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. “We're 
just going along with what we have,” 
he said last month. “We still make 
textile yarn at some of our other 
plants, but we’re not bothering to ex- 
pand them.” 

Icebergs & Bad Habits. For years 
now, Wall Street has had to listen 
to Avisco’s protestations about be- 
ing classified as a textile company. 
“We’re a chemical company,” says 
Reichel. “We're like an_ iceberg,” 
echoes Dalton. “The part that shows 
looks a heck of a lot like textiles, 
but the two-thirds you don’t see is 
chemicals.” 

Wall Street can hardly be blamed 
for this case of mistaken identity. In 
the postwar years, the chemical indus- 
try has exhibited astonishing growth 
both in sales and earnings. Not so 
Avisco. Its sales-earnings pattern be- 
haves remarkably like the textile in- 
dustry to which it has long been faith- 
fully wedded (see chart). Despite 
Reichel’s best efforts, Avisco still 
looks like a textile firm—or, at best, a 
chemical outfit that the boom times 
somehow passed by. 

Not that Reichel has not been bat- 
tling to break Avisco’s bonds. He has. 
During World War II, American Vis- 
cose got in on the ground floor of a 
brand-new industry—tough, high-te- 
nacity rayon yarns which completely 
dominated the military tire market. 
When peace came, Reichel found De- 
troit automakers ready to accept ray- 
on as a superior substitute for cotton 
in passenger car tires. Last year 90% 
of all automobiles rolling off Detroit's 
assembly lines were equipped with 


AVISCO’S REICHEL: 
new faith in old standbys 
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rayon cord tires. The rest were made 
largely of nylon. 

How Long Is a Miracle? Last year, 
when eight million new cars were 
turned loose on American highways, 
Avisco and rayon cordmakers like 
American Enka, Beaunit Mills and In- 
dustrial Rayon found themselves in 
clover. Even the automakers’ current 
estimates that 1956 car production will 
taper off somewhat poses no great 
threat to the cordmakers’ prosperity; 
the market for replacement tires has 
always been relatively predictable, 
stable and, in recent years, a field 
where rayonmakers run roughshod. 

So much so, in fact, that Reichel 
saw no risk in attempting to offset the 
drop in new-car production by boost- 
ing yarn prices 3c to 5c a pound, an 
8% increase. At any rate, all the other 
yarnmakers promptly climbed aboard 
the bandwagon. “As far as tire yarn 


a 
: 


rugmakers were floored 


is concerned,” says Reichel with what 
appears to be unhesitating optimism, 
“rayon is truly a miracle fiber. We're 
certain it’s going to be around for a 
long, long time.” 

Miracle fiber or not, Wall Street has 
long been used to seeing the bright 
sheen of today’s synthetic wonder- 
fibers rub off almost overnight. Ny- 
lon, no less a miracle (and a much 
younger one, at that), is being vigor- 
ously promoted by du Pont as being 
60% tougher than tire fabrics made 
from rayon. So far, nylon has taken 
over only 10% of Akron’s tire produc- 
tion, and then only in heavy indus- 
trial and “off-the-road”’ tires. 

Reichel might well reply that ny- 
lon’s great strength is not needed in 
passenger tires. But many outsiders 
feel that nylon’s higher price-tag (it’s 
twice as expensive) is the only thing 
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that prevents it from forcing rayon off 
the road. At any rate, Reichel’s chem- 
ists have taken due note of the threat, 
are busy developing newer rayon 
yarns which will come closer to 
matching nylon’s iron-like wearability. 

Foresighted Defection. For all its 
apparent devotion to rayon, American 
Viscose is doing even more than that. 
When Avisco hooked up with Mon- 
santo Chemical to establish Chem- 
strand Corp. in 1949, the avowed ob- 
jective was to build a $30-million 
plant at Decatur, Ala., capable of 
turning out 30 million pounds a year 
of Acrilan, one of the very latest won- 
der synthetics for textile use. Simul- 
taneously, however, Chemstrand also 
started building a 50-million-pounds- 
a-year nylon plant at Pensacola, Fla. 

Reichel’s foresight here has already 
begun to pay off handsomely. Nylon 
has done such a yeomanlike job of 
making Chemstrand a profitable en- 
terprise that last year Chemstrand 
began expanding its nylon capacity 
by 76%, to 88 million pounds. If nylon 
is fated to cut deeper into rayon’s 
share of the tire market, Reichel has 
at least made certain that a friendly 
subsidiary will be working the other 
side of the street. 

Du Pont’s Double. Even more im- 
portant, nylon has made Reichel’s 
biggest single postwar investment look 
like an immensely brilliant bit of 
strategy. In the six long years Chem- 
strand has spent building its plants 
and working out the kinks from its 
production lines, Avisco has sunk $28 
million into the operation. Last year, 
Chemstrand made a profit for the first 
time, thus bringing closer the day 
when Avisco will begin to collect 
dividends on its investment. 

In fact, Chemstrand has already 
begun to spin out the kind of profits 
that its rayonmaking parent has never 
been able to match. On sales of 
roughly $100 million, Chemstrand is 
reported to have held onto some $30 
million before taxes last year, a per- 
formance which even mighty du Pont 
can barely equal. Fantastic? “Nylon 
is fantastic,’ says Reichel. “Look 
what it has done for du Pont. It’s 
doing the same for Chemstrand.” 

Whether or not Chemstrand will 
eventually prove to be an even 
greater asset to Avisco depends 
largely upon its success in marketing 
Acrilan—a totally new chemically- 
derived textile fiber made from acry- 
lonitrile. Up to now, Acrilan has been 
victim to production snags, which 
have kept the Decatur plant operating 
at far below its productive capacity. 
Last year, Chemstrand slashed the 
price by 20% in what Reichel claims 
is evidence enough that Acrilan has 
come of age. 


Whatever the reason, Wall Streeters 
are betting that Chemstrand was also 
having trouble muscling aside both 
Orlon, du Pont’s acrylic fiber, and 
dynel, a 40% acrylic being touted by 
Union Carbide. In the textile game, 
where new competitive “miracle” fibers 
are continually scrapping for a share 
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of the market (among them: Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical’s Vicara and 
Celanese Corp.’s Arnel), Chemstrand 
simply has to get out and hustle. 
Yardsticks. There is little doubt that 
Chemstrand and Ketchikan Pulp Co. 
(a joint venture with Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber) have so far been a 
drag on Avisco’s earning power. Or- 
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ganized in 1946, Ketchikan’s 400-tons- 
a-day dissolving pulp mill in Alaska 
was not completed until mid-1954. By 
that time Avisco had sunk more than 
$13 million into it. Ketchikan has al- 
ready accomplished what it was es- 
tablished to do: provide Avisco with 
a continuous supply of wood pulp for 
its rayon and cellophane operations. 
Its contributions to Avisco’s earnings 
have thus far been negligible. 
Largely for these reasons, the 
average return on the equity under- 
lying each of Avisco’s common shares 
is the lowest among the biggest 
rayon- and acetatemakers (see yard- 
sticks). Only Celanese, the largest 


manufacturer of acetate, has been less 
successful in making its stockholders’ 
equity grow. Significantly enough, 
Celanese also has the highest stake in 
the textile industry (70% of sales), 
while Industrial Rayon, which easily 
boasts the highest earning power, gets 


have had it that Reichel has had his 
acquisitive eye on Nopco Chemical. 
(“Sure, we’re interested, but nothing 
has come of it yet.”) 

Avisco, Wall Streeters note, has 
long been making noises like a chem- 
ical company, but has yet to buy or 
merge with a company that is hip- 
high in chemicals. Why, they ask, 
hasn’t Reichel ever clinched a deal? 

“Diversification for diversification’s 
sake alone,” explains Reichel, “doesn’t 
make much sense. Certainly, we'd like 
to broaden our base, but back at Syl- 
vania we almost diversified ourselves 
out of business. We made things like 
artificial horsehair, sausage casings 
and elastic thread. These things didn’t 
make any money. In fact, a diet like 
that soon became indigestible.” 

Not that immensely profitable 
chemical outfits like Monsanto and 
Hercules would really be considered 
indigestible to a profit gourmet like 


RAYON TIRE YARN WOUND ON BEAMS: 
a friendly competitor works across the street 


75% of its gross from tiremakers. 

Not a single rayonmaker, however, 
from the most successful to the least 
successful, has been able to increase 
its earnings over the past five years. 
Most chemical companies (or at least 
those companies which Wall Street 
in its wisdom has placed in that cate- 
gory) have had little trouble in this 
respect. All of which has recently 
brought a lot of sharp, and probably 
unjustified, Wall Street criticism down 
on Reichel’s gray head. 

Noises But No Deals. Ever since 
Avisco joined Monsanto on the Chem- 
strand deal, the Canyon has been 
a-whisper about an “impending” 
Monsanto-American Viscose merger. 
(“Nothing to it,” says Reichel. “Now 
or ever.”) At one time last year, Wall 
Street rumors also heralded an im- 
minent merger with Hercules Powder. 
(“We just couldn’t make the right 
kind of deal.”) Lately, the rumors 
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Frank Reichel. Just what has pre- 
vented him from closing “the right 
kind of deal,” he is loathe to explain. 

Wall Street thinks it has the an- 
swer. Hercules’ stock generally sells 
at three-to-four times its book value. 
Monsanto’s sells at a price two-to- 
three times higher than its equity per 
share. Even little $12-million (assets) 
Nopco Chemical has had little trouble 
commanding a price which is twice 
as high as the equity behind its shares. 
American Viscose, by way of contrast, 
carries some of the same stigma which 
attaches to many textile companies; 
as often as not, its stock sells below 
book value. Thus, in any merger deal, 
Avisco would probably be placed at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

A Tuft in Time. Steadier earnings 
would perhaps wipe away that stigma. 
And surcease from the awesome 
fluctuations that have characterized 
Avisco’s past is just what Reichel is 


trying to achieve. To hear the folks 
at Avisco describe it, rayon staple 
may well provide the kind of magic 
he has been looking for. 

Unlike rayon yarn, which is pro- 
duced and sold in continuous fila- 
ments, staple is chopped into short 
lengths and baled like cotton. Avisco’s 
productive capacity is 220 million 
pounds a year, roughly two-thirds of 
the total U.S. capacity. Until the last 
two or three years, staple was peddled 
almost exclusively to textile mills 
which, in turn, mixed it with cotton or 
synthetics to make blended fabrics. 

Now the carpetmakers, a battered, 
deficit-ridden industry looking for a 
way out of the doldrums, have seized 
upon staple as a material for tufted 
rugs. Since 1953, U.S. rugmakers have 
increased their orders from 9 million 
to 80 million pounds annually, and 
are currently turning out 40% of their 
carpeting in tufted staple. (Rayon’s 
advantages: it is cheaper than wool, 
less “matty” than cotton, has fine 
dyeability, takes bright colors.) So 
promising has the carpet market be- 
come that Courtauld’s, Avisco’s one- 
time parent, last year began expand- 
ing the capacity of its U.S. plant by 
100 million pounds annually. 

Almost simultaneously, American 
Enka leaped in with plans for a 50- 
million-pounds-a-year staple plant of 
its own. To protect its dominance in 
this burgeoning industry, American 
Viscose also began expanding its fa- 
cilities to handle another 80 million 
pounds a year. By some time in 1957, 
U.S. staple capacity will have in- 
creased 63%. Avisco will account for 
over half of it. 

Broadening the Base. Recently, staple 
has been given considerable play as 
a material for surgical dressings, in- 
dustrial belting and automobile up- 
holstery as well. Says Reichel: “I 
won’t say that new products aren’t 
important, but we can just as easily 
broaden our base by finding new uses 
for the old standbys.” “That’s really 
what we've been doing all along,” 
Dalton chimes in. “If we were still 
making the same stuff we were mak- 
ing 10 years ago, we’d be bankrupt.” 

Last month, Reichel showed exactly 
what he meant. He found a new use 
for an old textile yarn plant that had 
lain dormant for over a year. Avisco 
technicians are busy converting Mar- 
cus Hook to the manufacture of an 
old Avisco standby—cellophane. In a 
year or so, Frank Hartranft Reichel 
will be turning out another 50 million 
pounds annually, a 50% increase. Says 
he: “We'll just stick to the things we 
make best. Cellophane is nothing new. 
It’s been around for years. The po- 
tential new uses for an oldtimer like 
that have never stopped growing.” 
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TAXES 


MAN BITES 
MERGER 


When a famed merger-maker 

comes out flatly against Big- 

ness in Business—that’s 
news. 


On any list of U.S. industry’s merger- 
minded industrialists, the name of 
Pittsburgh’s Thomas Mellon Evans, 
45, stands high. By a seemingly end- 
less series of mergers and acquisitions 
(Forses, February 15, 1955), he has, 
since 1939, built his H. K. Porter Co.* 
from a coughing little manufacturer 
of switching locomotives into a highly- 
diversified maker of industrial prod- 
ucts, doing a thriving business of more 
than $125 million a year in rubber 
goods, tools, steel, wire, electronic de- 
vices, machinery and refractory brick. 
In the process, H. K. Porter common, 
of which Evans owns 77%, has spi- 
ralled from 75c in 1948 to a recent 
$61. 

Too Big. But last month multimil- 
lionaire merger-man Evans was mak- 
ing news in a man-bites-dog sort of 
way. Evans had made the startling 
proposal that Congress penalize big- 
ness in business by taxing cor- 
porations the same way they tax 
individuals: the higher the income, 
the higher the tax rate (virtually all 
corporations are now taxed at the 
same rate). His target: “excessive” 
bigness in business. 

“This problem of the size of corpo- 
rations,” he told the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ antitrust subcommittee, “is 
one of the most important problems 
Congress could be working on... . 
Something must be done about it 
promptly if this country is to be kept 
away from socialism.” 

Excessive bigness, Evans testified, 
would encourage even bigger unions, 
in the end destroy the individualistic 
enterprise which is the foundation of 
U.S. society. But by taxing big corpo- 
rations at a stiffer rate than smaller 
ones, said he, Congress could make 
corporations lose interest in growing 
just for the sake of getting bigger. 

Evans sees no contradiction between 
his own company’s rapid growth 
through mergers and his outspoken 
opposition to bigness as such. Says he: 
“It is up to Congress to decide what 
‘too big’ is. We, of course, will be af- 
fected by the regulations as much as 
anyone else.” 

HR 9067. Whether Evans was actu- 
ally being consistent or not is a moot 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 


(1955-56) : high 65; low, 34. Dividend (1955): 
$1. Indicated 1956 payout: $2. 
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T. M. EVANS: 
is bigness a backdoor to socialism? 


point. Many businessmen and econo- 
mists contend that graduated cor- 
porate income taxes might penalize 
efficiency and even slow down vital 
industrial expansion. 

But Evans, despite such criticism, 
sticks to his guns, and one thing is 
certain: the business world has not 
heard the end of his controversial 
suggestion. With a nod to Financier 
Evans, Representative Wright Patman, 
Democrat of Texas, has introduced a 
bill, HR 9067, to tax corporations ac- 
cording to size. Patman proposes low- 
ering corporation income taxes to 22% 
on the first $100,000 of pretax income 
and to raise them as high as 66.8% on 
$1 billion or more. Under present 
laws, all corporations pay a flat 52% 
on everything over $25,000—whether 
it adds up to $10,000 or upwards of $2 
billion. 

Last month Tom Evans had his own 
comment on the tempest he had 
stirred. “It seems to me a pity,” said 
he, “that the present Republican Ad- 
ministration doesn’t carry the ball 
with this measure before the Demo- 
crats beat them to it. It seems to me 
the only way to prevent a dangerous 
spread of socialism through concen- 
tration of economic power.” 





3M’S BUETOW: 
an argument for abstinence 








INDUSTRIAL SPECIALISTS 


LONG HAUL 
PROFITS 


In some new statistical cal- 
culations, research-minded 
Minnesota Mining has inves- 
tigated investors’ favorite 
mathematics: multiplication. 





Art the end of a working day some 40 
years ago, a miner came up from un- 
derground on the East Side of St. 
Paul, Minn. and made his way to a 
neighborhood saloon. He ordered a 
shot of whiskey, gave in exchange a 
certificate he had 
paycheck—a $1 share of 
stock in the Minnesota Mining 
Manufacturing Company.* 

The result must be classed as a ban- 
ner argument for abstinence. That 
drink in time cost the errant stock- 
holder about $3,800. Today a share of 
the company’s stock hovers around 
$120. What’s more, stock splits have 
multiplied the original unit into 32 
shares. 

Fiscal Follies. In the wake of this 
statistician’s revelation last month, 
teeth gnashed audibly throughout St 
Paul, and tales of fiscal folly popped 
up everywhere. They told of the steel 
executive who believed he held 
worthless mining stock. Actually, as 
his executors discovered, Minnesota 
Mining had made him a millionaire. 
They recalled the old-timer who 
swapped his holdings for an early 
model auto. Cost of that car four dec- 
ades later: $5,984,000. 

But such crepe hung out for pre- 
mature sellers did not dim a festive 
hour last month for Minnesota Min- 
ing’s 21,000-plus present stockholders 
In the firm’s 158th consecutive quart- 
erly dividend declaration, the pay- 
out remained at 45c (after inching up 
from 40c two quarters previously) 
What’s more, stockholders will be 
ask ‘ at the annual meeting May 8 to 
approve Minnesota Mining’s fifth 
stock split (2-for-1). 

Pay Dirt. As February drew to a 
close, there were other good tidings 
from 54-year old “3M,” which glee- 
fully reported a 41% rise in net in- 
come to $34.3 million ($4.14 per com- 
mon share) for 1955. 

Actually 3M has not sunk a spade 
in half a century, but it has struck 
pay dirt ($281,860,717 in sales last 
year, up 22%) in a broad variety of 
industrial specialities. Best known of 
its 40 categories: “Scotch” brand tape 
products, other adhesives, abrasives 


received with his 
common 


and 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 
high, 12712; low, 80. Dividend (1955): $1.70 
Indicated 1956 payout: $1.80. Ticker symbol 
MTM. 
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and 3M-pioneered reflective sheetings. 
Sales zipped up last year in every 
major product group. To keep 3M’s 
fortunes rising, Board Chairman Wil- 
liam L. McKnight and President Her- 
bert P. Buetow bank on new product 
development, this year will spend 
more than $11 million in the search. 


FOOD CHAINS 


GROCERY BILL 





For Kroger’s Joe Hall and 

fellow supermarketeers the 

problem is not so much how 

to sell more groceries as how 

to squeeze more profits out 
of them. 


Like Alice in Wonderland, the nation’s 
great supermarket chains have had 
to run faster in recent years just to 
stand still. While sales rose by leaps 
and bounds, profits have been 
squeezed by tougher competition, ris- 
ing costs and such unforeseen stum- 
bling blocks as the sharp slump in 
coffee prices, which caught many last 
year with inventories bulging. 
Treadmill. Few top grocers have 
worked harder to keep this competi- 
tive prosperity from turning into a 
profitless treadmill than Joseph B. 
Hall, 56, a onetime real estate man 
who now heads Cincinnati’s big Kroger 
Co.* As the nation’s third largest re- 
tail food merchant (first and second: 
A&P, Safeway), Kroger’s $230-million 
chain of 1,587 grocery stores and 
supermarkets last year moved better 
than $1.2-billion worth of groceries 
through their check-out counters. But 
profit margins, those vital lifelines of 
the balance sheet, were cut even 
thinner than usual. Despite the open- 
ing of 93 new stores, and merging of 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high 50; low, 3914. Dividend (1955): $2. In- 
divated 1956 payout: $2. Ticker symbol: KR 





GROCERYMAN HALL: 
a three-word formula 


others, Kroger earned just $143- 
million, $600,000 less than it made on 
10% smaller sales in 1954. 

Amidst this, Kroger’s Hall and his 
26,500 common stockholders had at 
least one consolation: they were not 
alone. In supplying more than one- 
third the groceries for the U.S.’s $43.6- 
billion-a-year bill of fare, the imper- 
sonal but convenient supermarkets 
have become accustomed to making 
at best a few pennies on every dollar 
of sales. 

The trouble is that the penny has 
been getting even thinner. Kroger 
last year squeezed a net profit of just 
1.2c out of every $1 rung up on its 
cash registers, down uncomfortably 
from the 1.35c it earned in 1954. 
Profits per sales dollar of Safeway 
Stores, the nation’s No. Two chain, 
slipped 10% to a microscopic 7/10ths 
of one cent. Even Philadelphia’s Food 
Fair chain, profit-and-growth-envy of 
the industry, was hard put to match 
the 1.8c net profit margin it had 
shown in its 1954 fiscal year. 

Not even the seemingly endless 
growth of the industry has been able 
to keep profits high & dry. Bitter com- 
petition has led the chains to put up 
competing stores wherever they see a 
rival supermarket already thriving. 
It has led them to rush into trading 


stamp premiums, a costly giveaway 
gimmick designed to lure customers 
from competitors. The pinch of com- 
petition is also a factor in the 6% fall 
in grocery prices since mid-1952. 

Three Word Reply. As is usual with 
free competition, all this bidding for 
the housewife’s grocery dollar has 
brought substantial savings for the 
consumer. To every dollar’s worth of 
merchandise it purchased, Kroger last 
year was able to add a markup of just 
20.6c to cover labor, advertising, rent, 
taxes and profits. Even the lowly dime 
stores do better than that. However 
low profits may benefit the consumers, 
they have hardly made the life of a 
supermarketeer a bed of roses. 

Like most of its competitors, Kroger 
has met the problem with an obvious 
three-word formula: sell more gro- 
ceries. “The answer to competition,” 
says John M. Lockhart, Kroger’s able 
financial vice president, “is volume 
and more volume.” To get more sales 
volume, Kroger has launched an all- 
out expansion and acquisition pro- 
gram, plans this year to build another 
160 new stores and to continue clos- 
ing smaller, less profitable units. 

Somewhat more reluctantly, to 
match competition, Hall and Lockhart 
last year took a step which they had 
long resisted: they began giving away 
trading stamps in more than half of 
their stores. Hall believes the stamp 
premiums are helping to lure cus- 
tomers back to Kroger stores. But he 
also admits they eat into profit mar- 
gins. VP Lockhart estimates that 
Kroger will need a 12% increase in 
sales just to keep the stamps from 
eating into his already slim margins. 

Compensation. Lockhart and Hall are 
confident, however, that they will get 
considerably more than this 12% sales 
increase. Kroger is currently spend- 
ing $43 million to open those new 
stores and warehouses and to modern- 
ize existing ones, all of it this year. But 
even last year’s $26 million worth of 
modernizing and expanding did not 
suffice to hold the profit line for 
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STEEL can do so many jobs SO wel 





Let It Snow. This eye-popping “Sno-Freighter,” built by one of our cus- 
tomers for Alaska Freight Lines, Inc., operates over snow, ice and bull- 
dozed trails. Each wheel in the 6-unit train is driven with its own electric 
motor. The 7-foot-high tubeless tires are 38 inches wide at the base, and 
the Sno-Freighter can wade through 6-foot-deep water without damage. 
USS steels played an important part in this amazing machine, including 
USS Shelby Seamless Tubing for the vital car coupling system. 


4 Slit It Yourself. in this plant, USS Galvan 

10 € 2782 . ; ‘ : ized Steel Sheets are being slit into strips, 

P “ which in turn will be formed into moulding 

channels. The galvanizing won't flake off, 
despite the extreme deformation 





Beautiful—And Safe. This handsome boat is possibly the safest pleasure boat ever 
made. With welded construction, gasoline and bilge areas can be completely 
separated, eliminating the most common cause of boat disasters: fire. The boat 
is made from USS Cor-TEn Steel, which is much stronger and more resistant to 
corrosion than carbon steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON....UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-467 


SEE the United States Steel Hour. It's a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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the retail food chain. 

This year, however, Hall is counting 
on expansion as just one of several 
factors that promise firmer profits. For 
one thing, he expects to avoid the 
kind of inventory losses that hit 
Kroger squarely in the middle of the 
balance sheet last year. When coffee 
prices skidded a sharp 18%, Kroger 
was clipped a cool $1.6 million selling 
high-priced inventories on a low- 
priced market. So far in 1956, coffee 
prices have tended upward, with the 
end still not in sight. 

Lullaby. For all these losses of 
face, Kroger and most other large 
food chains have not lost caste on 
Wall Street. Rightly or wrongly, many 
cautious Wall Streeters think very 
highly of supermarket stocks. One 
thing in their favor is the steadily 
growing, increasingly prosperous U.S. 
population, which finds the super- 
markets an irresistibly convenient 
place to shop for its meat and potatoes. 
On this view, supermarket sales have 
nowhere to go but up, dragging profits 
with them. 

Then there is the matter of profit 
margins, the industry’s particular 
Achilles heel. Wall Street still re- 
gards these as a perfectly legitimate 
measure of trends and relative ef- 
ficiency, but not the be-all and end-all 
of managerial striving. Many analysts 
instead regard the rate of return on 
stockholders’ equity as the most tell- 
ing measure of management ability. 
In this regard, Kroger and most other 
grocery chains have shown up re- 
markably well. In five years Kroger 
averaged a return of 10.6% on stock- 
holders’ equity, which compares fa- 
vorably with such industrial giants as 
U.S. Steel, with a 7.4% average and 
Anaconda Co. with 5.9%. But it is 
well behind GM’s 23.2%, or GE’s 
15.6%. 

Paradox? Why this apparent para- 
dox of low profit margins and reason- 
ably high profit return? The answer, 
of course, lies in the supermarkets’ 
ability to sell a tremendous amount of 
groceries on a relatively small amount 
of capital. Kroger, for example, gets 
nearly $6 worth of sales for every $1 
worth of assets. To attain the same 
volume of sales, a steel company prob- 
ably would have to invest six times 
as much. 

A big help is the industry’s skill in 
turning over inventory fast—on an 
average of once every four weeks. A 
department store or dime store does 
well to move its average stock in 
twice that length of time. By thus 
tightly regulating the amount of goods 
reclining in warehouses and on 
shelves, the supermarkets get by on a 
relatively limited amount of capital. 
Kroger, whose inventory turnover 
figures are about average for the in- 
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TREADMILL 


While sales of the big grocery super- 
market chains have climbed steadily 
and impressively, profits have not kept 
pace in recent years. Witness big 
Kroger’s soaring sales curve and log- 
ging profit line. 
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dustry, last year did slightly better 
than usual, managed to turn its in- 
ventory over 12.8 times against just 
12.6 times in 1954. 

Only by such tight and ‘alert man- 
agement have the more successful 
chains been able to run fast enough 
to gain a little ground. But for every 
inch of profit gained, they have had to 
push sales ahead by several feet. This 
year, to keep Kroger off the treadmill, 
Joe Hall has set his sights on a 20% 
rise in sales. With Americans eating 
and spending as never before, Wall 
Streeters were giving him a better 
than even chance to meet his goal. 
Straw in the wind: in the first five 
weeks of 1956, the expanded Kroger 
chain was selling some 25% more 
groceries than it had the year before. 


UTILITIES 


ATOMIC GAMBIT 


With one eye on the political 
thermometer and another on 
the fuel-saving potentialities 
of the atom, American & For- 
eign Power is about to get its 
feet wet in nuclear power. 


Last month American & Foreign 
Power,* that venturesome overseas 
adventurer among the generally stay- 
at-home U:S. utilities, was in the news 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 16; low, 12%. Dividend (1955): 80c. In- 
dicated 1936 payout: 75c. Ticker symbol: FP. 


again. Foreign Power’s President 
Henry B. Sargent, 51, announced plans 
to pioneer three 10,000-kilowatt 
atomic-powered generating plants for 
his fast-growing Latin American 
service area. 

First Move. For the $1-billion utili- 
ty holding company, the importance 
of the move was out of all proportion 
to the 2% or 3% it will add to its 
1.2-million kilowatt generating capac- 
ity. For one thing, atomic power at 
competitive prices would enable Sar- 
gent to bring electricity to large 
areas of Latin America where short- 
ages of conventional fuels now make 
it prohibitively expensive. It might 
also, Latin American-minded Wall 
Streeters believe, help forestall en- 
trance into the power business by 
Latin American governments in a 
hurry to cash in on potential benefits 
of nuclear power. 

Whatever the company’s motives, 
Sargent last month was knee-deep 
in the project. Ebasco, like Foreign 
Power a subsidiary of big Electric 
Bond & Share, has been chosen to 
build and design the plants. Ebasco 
is currently studying bids from six 
different U.S. manufacturers to supply 
equipment for them. The entire proj- 
ect is still in the planning stage and 
Sargent has set his basic targets: 
three different types of plant with per 
kilowatt-hour fuel cost of 12-13 mills. 

Atomic Bait. Just which of his 11 
customer countries will get the plants, 
Sargent will not yet say. Shrewdly 
he prefers to dangle tempting atomic 
bait before Latin American govern- 
ments to see who will prove most 
cooperative. With actual on-the-spot 
construction two years off, Sargent 
and the Latin American governments 
will have plenty of time to get to- 
gether. Most likely candidates: Cuba, 
Brazil, Mexico. 

Expectational. Sargent’s current ad- 
venturousness is probably at least in 
part due to the improved conditions 
in his service area. Since Foreign 
Power’s corporate income depends 
less on the operating performance of 
its booming subsidiaries than it does 
on local politics, currency restrictions 
and inflation, Sargent has good rea- 
son to be hopeful. Last year rate in- 
creases and more favorable exchange 
regulations in Chile, Brazil, and 
Mexico enabled the company to rack 
up a fat $9.9-million profit, its best 
since the 1930s. 

But with the memory of Foreign 
Power’s lost China and Argentine 
holdings still vivid, Sargent is un- 
derstandably unwilling to go off the 
deep end with predictions. “Current 
developments,” he assayed last month, 
“give reasonable expectation of a 
continuance of favorable trends in 
1956.” 
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Why all the activity in New England Electric? 










MAKING SNOWFIELDS 


PAY DIVIDENDS 











These days you can actually feel the activity throughout 
New England Electric. In the hills and the hydro country, 
fieldmen are carefully measuring snowfall, predicting the 
amount of water that will soon race down to rivers, be cap- 
tured and profitably turned into electric power. Another 
giant dam is being hurried to completion, nearly a million 
dollars a week is being invested in plants and properties. 

Why? Because America’s oldest region is enjoying a 
new prosperity. A resurgence felt by New England’s 
established firms and by the newcomers — plastics, nucle- 
onics and electronics. 





All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
—and profit, too, for the farsighted folks in other sections 
of the country who have investments in New England 
business and industry. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYStem 
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a Bigger field 
and a Brighter future for 4 


This is a zinc-base die-casting that you’re looking at. 
You see a lot of them in cars, machinery, appliances, 
hardware items— in practically every type of product 
that’s formed of metal. 

Why? Because zinc base alloys are strong, and easily 
cast at relatively low temperatures and to close tol- 
erances. They take an attractive finish. They’re mod- 
erate in cost. 

The use of zinc for galvanizing steel is expanding, 
too—paced by the boom in air-conditioning, con- 
struction in general, and the extensive use of galva- 
nized steel grain-storage bins. The growing demand 
for brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, is calling for 
larger quantities of the versatile bluish-white metal. 


The 


Zinc-base die-casting grille 
from the 1956 Crown Imperial 


Even the new high in auto tire sales bodes well for 
zinc—for thousands of tons of zinc, in the form of 
zinc oxide, are used each year in rubber products. 
All of which helps explain the expanding zinc 
program of The Anaconda Company. Last year, 
Anaconda plants produced 415,000,000 pounds of 
zinc, for company account and for account of others. 
This was about 20% of all U.S. slab zinc, including 
a substantial part of the “Special High Grade” used 
by die-casters. 


Anaconda offers Industry the world’s most extensive 
line of non-ferrous metals and, with its manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries, is constantly seeking better, more 
efficient ways of using them. 50264A 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 


Chile Copper Company 
NACON D Greene Cananea Copper Company 


Company 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 
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RAILROADS 


BLOODLESS COUP 


The North Western’s new 
management group has 
promised a new deal for the 
road’s long-suffering stock- 


holders. 


Ever since he took over after a rough 
and wordy proxy fight 20 months ago, 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis’ outspok- 
en board chairman, Ben Walter 
Heineman, 42, has been raising cain 
in the normally staid railroad indus- 
try. While his fellow executives have 
frequently wrung their hands help- 
lessly over such _ industry-wide 
problems as subsidized competition, 
passenger deficits, and rising costs, 
Heineman has been fond of observing, 
“Carriers are masters of their own 
destiny. They can do a great deal to 
help themselves.” 

Big Deal. Last month, in a bloodless 
coup, Heineman captured the chair- 
manship of the 7,857-mile Chicago & 
North Western Railway,* the nation’s 
ninth longest railroad, and won his 
chance to give the Fates a run for 
their money. It was the North West- 
ern board’s acquiescence to a presum- 
ably predestined poverty which 
brought Heineman into the railroad’s 
No. One spot. Last fall, a group of dis- 
gruntled stockholders brought their 
gripes to Heineman, began buying up 
with him more than $6 million worth 
of North Western stock in the open 
market. 

By January, Heineman could an- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 3133; low, 1414. Dividend (1955): none. 
Indicated 1956 payout: none. Ticker symbol: 
NW. 





instead of a proxy fight... 
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nounce that he 
controlling 33% of the road’s 1,729,- 
447 outstanding shares, and he de- 


represented a group 


manded “substantial representation” 
on the North Western’s 18-man board. 
While Wall Street prepared for an- 
other whing-ding of a proxy fight, 
Lawyer Heineman quietly worked out 
a deal with the North Western. 
Heineman would take over as board 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
appoint four of his associates (includ- 
ing a replacement for ailing North 
Western President Paul Feucht) to a 
reduced 17-member board. If the 
present North Western management 
had any misgivings, it kept mum about 
them. Said Board Chairman Henry L. 
Wells, “We are satisfied that their in- 
terests coincide with those of the 
stockholders at large.” 


Bad Management. The ease with 
which Heineman accomplished his 
coup was surprising enough. But even 
more astonishing was the interest the 
Heineman group, which includes the 
big New York investment house, Bear, 
Stearns & Co. and Boston’s Incor- 
porated Investors, Inc., had showed in 
the sickly North Western. Beset by 
heavy truck competition, light traffic 
on its countless branch lines, large 
passenger deficits, and the highest 
operating ratio of any major railroad 
in the nation, the North Western lost 
$4.6 million in 1954, made only $2.4 
million last year, despite the tax car- 
ryover, on a fat $199 million in reve- 
nues. Since 1948, preferred dividends 
have been skimpy and sporadic, while 
common stockholders have been paid 
only once. 


But such gloomy details do not de- 
press Heineman. “We think,” says he, 
“that, with new management and new 
techniques, over a period of time, 
we'll be able to put the railroad back 
on its feet.” Bear, Stearns blamed the 
North Western’s troubles on misman- 





agement. “We’re very enthusiastic 
about the territory,” said a Bear, 
Stearns spokesman, “and frankly we 
think we’re going to make a killing.” 

A Fresh Approach. Heineman and 
friends felt strongly that there was 
enough room for improvement to 
make it worth their while to move in 
Originally Heineman had charged that 
the North Western’s wages, its trans- 
portation and operating ratios were 
far too high, and that it had accumu- 
lated an immense amount of deferred 
maintenance. He also blamed man- 
agement for risking the loss of its 
profitable Union Pacific freight busi- 
ness when it scrapped its joint UP- 
C&NW transcontinental passenger 
train agreement last fall (Forses, Oct 
15, 1955). In the weeks before the 


board bowed to Heineman, they had 
termed Heineman’s charges 
and incorrect” and asked for 
structive suggestions.” 


“unfair 
“con- 





C&NW DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE: 


. a quiet deal 
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How specialized research is speeding 
the growth of Glidden-Durkee Foods! 


The news today about Durkee Famous 
Foods, a household name for over 
100 years, is the rapid growth in sales 
of this Glidden division to commer- 
cial bakers, food processors and 
restaurant kitchens of all kinds. 


Through specialized food research. 
Durkee has developed many unique. 
specialty products needed by the 
commercial food trade to meet the 
tremendous consumer boom in 
demand for ready-to-use food prod- 
ucts of every type from cake mixes 


to frozen meals. A recognized leader 
in the preparation, modification and 
adaptation of fats and oils, Durkee 
has become one of the country’s 
largest producers of bulk shorten- 
ings. And Durkee is capitalizing on 
its product superiority with unusual 
merchandising techniques that have 
been exceptionally effective. 

While growing with the rapid 
growth of the commercial food in- 
dustry, research by Glidden-Durkee 


technicians has resulted also in con- 
tinued improvement in Durkee’s 
wide line of quality consumer food 
products. Durkee’s “Stay-fresh” 
Coconut and new “Homogenized” 
Margarine are recent examples. 


This emphasis upon new products 
and developments assures Glidden 
that its Durkee division will continue 
to play an important part in the 
company’s progress. The Glidden 
Company, 923 Union Commerce 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
Noval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 
Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 


Soybean Derivatives; 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Grain Merchandising 


Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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Suggestions were one thing Heine- 
man had plenty of. What he wanted 
was a “fresh approach”—the intro- 
duction of mechanized account func- 
tions and railroad operations (track 
maintenance, for instance), stock op- 
tion plans for key employees, recruit- 
ment of promising college graduates, 
the conversion of the road from de- 
partmental to divisional organization. 
What he didn’t want was a merger 
with the neighboring Milwaukee. “I’m 
in favor of a merger ultimately,” he 
said, “but not when the road’s for- 
tunes are at low ebb. When we’re 
back on our feet, our security holders 
will get a better deal.” He expected 
that would take another five to eight 
years. 

The Big Switch. North Western stock- 
holders could scarcely quarrel with 
a man who proposed to put both 
the railroad and its stockholders in the 
black. But whether Heineman could 
deliver the goods remained to be seen. 

A Chicago lawyer, who got his rail- 
road experience in the courtroom with 
a 1943 freight rate case and a 1950 
Chicago Great Western preferred 
stockholders’ suit, Heineman had 
worked no wonders during his 20- 
month control of Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, a 1,397-mile-freight line whose 
prosperity is tied pretty much to crop 
conditions, but he hadn’t done the 
road any damage either. 

At the far bigger North Western 
there was no question that Heineman 
was going to have his hands full. 
But Partner David Finkle of Bear, 
Stearns had no doubt he was the man 
for the job. “We’re going to do for 
the North Western,” said he, “what 
Perlman has been doing for the Cen- 
tral.” For those who take a dim view 
of the Central’s low-cost maintenance 
program, Heineman was reassuring. 
“Deferred maintenance,” said he, 
“may result in better earnings, but 
they’re fictitious. We’re after the real 
thing.” 


+In making the big switch to the North 
Western, Heineman will sever all connection 
with the M&StL. “I couldn't serve on both 
boards without ICC _ -e he says, “and 
I wouldn't anyway. The North Western is 
going to be a full time job.” 


SPINOFF 


The Lackawanna’s proposed 
spinoff of part of its Nickel 
Plate holdings may have puz- 
sled Wall Street, but Presi- 
dent Shoemaker has a simple 
explanation. 


Tue Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern’s* articulate president, Perry 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 


high, 2514; low, 16. Dividend (1955): 1. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: stock. Ticker symbol: DL. 
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Monroe Shoemaker, 49, gave Wall 
Street’s railroad analysts something 
to think about last month. Emerging 
from a session with the road’s Board 
of Managers in Manhattan, he con- 
firmed a long-standing rumor: the 
Lackawanna planned a partial spinoff 
of its controversial holdings in the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road, best known as the Nickel Plate. 
Even Nickel Plate President Felix S. 
Hales, who has charged the Lacka- 
wanna with maneuvering for a mer- 
ger, didn’t know what to make of the 
matter. “But,” he said sharply, “they 
still own a pretty good block of our 
stock.” 

Lackawanna’s Shoemaker was in 
no position to disagree. Even after 
spinning off some 50,000 shares, Lack- 
awanna will still hold 313,000 shares, 
(15%) of the Nickel Plate’s outstand- 
ing common. Whether these would be 
spun off too, Shoemaker would not 
yet say. “We plan,” said he, “to see 
how things develop.” 





DL&W’S SHOEMAKER: 
who said merger? 


Income Only. The Lackawanna, 
which acquired most of its Nickel 
Plate stock back in 1948, caused no 
fuss until 1952 when it asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
representation on the Nickel Plate’s 
15-man board. With the two systems 
connecting at Buffalo, the Nickel 
Plate thought it saw a merger glint in 
the Lackawanna’s eye, let out a howl 
of protest that soon reached the ears 
of the ICC. Hales claimed that the 
Lackawanna already virtually con- 
trolled his road, asked the ICC to 
order the Lackawanna to sell its hold- 
ings. 

The ICC in a preliminary ruling 
found that the DL&W’s holdings might 
indeed constitute control and ordered 
an investigation. Shoemaker, however, 
insisted the Lackawanna was inter- 
ested only in investment income (a 
sizable $1 million last year), promptly 
trusteed the stock with the United 
States Trust Co. and applied to with- 


draw his application for seats on the 
Nickel Plate board. “We figured,” said 
he hopefully, “that would end any 
doubts anybody had about our in- 
tentions.” 

Far from ending any doubts, Shoe- 
maker only made Nickel Plate execu- 
tives all the angrier. They accused the 
Lackawanna of stalling for time. “Just 
another device,” grumbled Hales, “di- 
rected toward the accomplishment of 
control and ultimate merger of the 
Nickel Plate. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Merger?” said Shoemaker. “We've 
never said a word about a merge! 
We didn’t even nominate any Lacka- 
wanna directors to the Nickel Plate 
board. We just thought the stock 
should be represented.” 

A Simple Explanation. Merger - 
minded or not, the Lackawanna’s in- 
terest in the thriving Nickel Plate is 
easily understandable. Since the war, 
the 1,657-mile Nickel Plate has 
boosted its income nearly 300% to 
$16.7 million. As a result the Lacka- 
wanna’s $3.8-million investment in the 
Nickel Plate is currently worth around 
$20 million. As its own revenues from 
a once-prosperous anthracite coal 
traffic declined, the 962-mile Lacka- 
wanna, however, has been hard pressed 
to maintain its profits at its $6 million 
postwar peak. The advantages to the 
Lackawanna of a NKP-DL&W merger 
are obvious. 

Less obvious was the Lackawanna’s 
motive in spinning off 14% of its 
lucrative Nickel Plate holdings. Some 
Wall Streeters suspected the railroad 
hoped to avoid having to spinoff the 
rest by cutting the ground out from 
under the charge that it already had 
control. 

Shoemaker, however, had a _ far 
simpler explanation. With a 1955 defi- 
cit of $985,000, incurred by last fall’s 
disastrous floods, the company would 
be unable to make its anticipated 
quarterly dividend payment. “We’re 
making the stock distribution in- 
stead,” Shoemaker said. What it 
amounted to was 1 share of Nickel 
Plate common for every 33.3 Lacka- 
wanna shares or a cash equivalent 
for smaller shareholders. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


SPECIAL 
SITUATION 


Preparinc for his TV debut on the 
General Electric Theater, Actor Paul 
Muni was asked why he put off ap- 
pearing on TV so long. His reply: 
“T’m a stockholder in GE and I wanted 
to be sure of a good script to protect 
my stock.” 





TELEVISION 


COLOR 
SPECTACULAR 


With the conversion of an 

entire plant to color TV sets, 

RCA is once more proclaim- 

ing that the rainbow era has 
arrived. 





“To you folks at home who are watch- 
ing the show in color,” quipped Comic 
Red Skelton one night last month, 
“you'd better see a doctor, because 
it’s in black & white!”” CBS’s Skelton 
may have got the best gag in about 
color TV, but on another channel rival 
network NBC, and its parent RCA,* 
were getting in some licks of their 
own. 

First, RCA produced the most col- 
orful annual report in its 36-year 
history. In 1955, it pushed past the bil- 
lion dollar mark in sales to $1.05 bil- 
lion (vs. $940.5 million in 1954). After 
taxes, RCA’s net rose to $47.5 million, 
compared with $40.5 million the year 
before. For RCA’s 170,122 sharehold- 
ers, the showing was equal to $3.16 a 
share, 50c a share better than 1954. 


Palette Plant. Next, NBC’s station 
break announcers kept identifying 
New York’s Channel 4 all last month 
as “the colorful channel.” The plug 
was in keeping with RCA’s increas- 
ing color consciousness. 

At a cost of $5 million (and $3 million 
more scheduled for spending), RCA 
became the first television setmaker 
to convert a plant (at Bloomington, 
Ind.) entirely to production of color 
receivers. Conversion completed, 
RCA can now turn out 60 sets an 
hour vs. ten a year ago. 


The problem now is to sell them. 
Though color sets have long been on 
the market, the color era has existed 
largely in the brassy press releases of 
TV big-wigs. 

But until prices come down, not 
even the optimists expect the public 
to beat a path to dealers’ doors. Last 
year, out of a record 7.4 million TV 
sets of all types sold, only 44,310 color 
receivers were in use throughout the 
U.S. Not counting price, another big 
deterrent has been the too-few-and- 
far-between aspect of color program- 
ming. But by next fall, predicts NBC 
Vice President Richard Pinkham 
hopefully, “it is entirely possible that 
between NBC and CBS there will be 
important color programs on the air 
every night of the week, with several 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
5534; low, 3634. Dividend (1955): $1.50. In- 
oe 1956 payout: $1.50. Ticker symbol: 
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color shows on key like 
Saturday and Sunday.” 

Color Critique. RCA, however, was 
not merely viewing its color campaign 
through rose colored glasses. As one 
Wall Street analyst puts it: RCA’s 
spirited color sales program “will have 
to get off the ground this year, be- 
cause RCA already has huge sums of 
money invested in color TV.” 


evenings 


MACHINERY 


BULL’S-EYE 


Thanks to the relentless trim- 

ming and pruning of an ex- 

utility man, Yale & Towne 

has turned out a solid profit 

margin for the first time in 
years. 





Ever since the war, 88-year-old Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co.* has been 
in hot water much of the time. While 
sales skyrocketed from $48 million in 
1945 to a record $104.5 million in 1953, 
profits remained sluggishly on the 
underside of $3 million. In prewar 
days Yale & Towne had once been 
able to wrap up a $2.6-million profit 
on a mere $18 million in sales, but 
until last year it was hard pressed to 
do as well on sales three or four times 
as large. 

The trouble lay largely in the radi- 
cally altered nature of the company’s 
operations. Once a locksmith and a 
maker of hardware, Yale & Towne 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 71; low, 5244. Dividend (1955) : $2.50. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: $3. Ticker symbol: YAT. 


Earnings 
(Millions of Dollars) 


NEW TREND? 


Sales 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


since the war as worked hard to push 
its materials-handling side line (chain 
hoists, fork-lift trucks) as its major 
product. With conversion to peace- 
time operations, the company’s fork- 
lift trucks continued to make money, 
but the inefficient, creaking plants 
where Yale & Towne turned out its 
famed locks and other hardware pro- 
duction were no longer money-mak- 
ers in the postwar world of higher 
costs. 

Thus Yale & Towne profit margins 
dropped from 12.9c on the dollar in 
1945 to a low of 3.5c in 1949, there- 
after floundered around at only slight- 
ly higher levels. 

Fresh Eye. That year, former Amer- 
ican Water Works & Electric Co. 
president Gilbert Chapman, 53, took 
over the presidency. A utility man 
with an eye for cost-cutting and plant 
modernization, Chapman launched a 
$3-million capital improvement pro- 
gram, and set out to eliminate the ac- 
cumulated inefficiencies of Yale & 
Towne’s 88-year history. The idea 
was, primarily, to make the low-profit 
hardware operations pay off and the 
high-profit materials handling divi- 
sions even more profitable than they 
had been before. 

For several years the company was 
in turmoil. But despite the high costs 
of breaking in new plants and shaking 
up departments, Chapman managed to 
push sales up, hold income pretty 
much at the old level. By the time this 
program was completed in 1954, reve- 
nues had climbed to $87.9 million, but 
profits and profit margins (at 4.2c on 
the dollar) were only a hair above 
the 1949 nadir. 

Best Year. Through all this trimming 
and pruning, Chapman knew full well 
it would take time for his reorganiza- 
tion to put new life into his earnings 
reports. His target year: 1955. 

Last month there was little doubt 
that Chapman had scored a bull’s-eye. 
Wall Streeters were predicting that 
when the 1955 report emerged from 
the company’s headquarters in New 
York’s Chrysler Building, Yale & 
Towne would have nailed down the 
best year in its history. They were 
estimating sales of $105 million, prof- 
its of better than $5 million, and per- 
share earnings of at least $6, up from 
$2.88 in 1954. 

Most startling of all, Chapman has 
probably more than doubled the com- 
pany’s profit margin, that lifeline of 
the balance sheet, to a solid 10%. To 
convince long-suffering stockholders 
that patience often pays, Chapman 
boosted the dividend rate from $2.50 
to $3 a share, asked stockholders to 
approve a 2%4-for-1 split. Said he 
briskly, “I think 1956 will be another 
good year.” 
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GROWTH REPORT ON AMERICA... NO. 2 


A bulldozer roars in, starts ripping this run-down 
house apart. (The family that lived here had to 
find a new home.) Time and rot eat at the 
foundation of another house...and another 
family seeks a new place to live. 


Within the next ten years 7,000,000 new houses 
must be built in America just to replace houses 
already being demolished, substandard houses, 
houses that are worn out. 


What does this mean for the building industry? 
One new house every 45 seconds . . . just for replace- 
ment! And replacement is only part of our story. 
During the next ten years dynamic, growing 
America will also need: 


—7,000,000 new houses to meet the demands of the 
huge, postwar generation now growing up. 


—1,000,000 more homes because people are living 
longer; our old-age population is increasing sizably. 


—500,000 new homes to replace houses destroyed 
by fire, floods, other causes. 


Every 45 seconds America needs to replace another worn-out house 


America will need over 15,000,000 new homes by 
1966! And while companies like National Gypsum 
are already working ’round the clock, at the 
present rate their total output still can’t meet 
that tremendous demand. 

That’s why in the last 5 years National 
Gypsum Company has added 20 new plants. 
These include 3 asbestos plants, 9 paint plants, 
4 gypsum, 1 lime, 1 insulation-board and 2 paper 
plants. During this period National Gypsum has 
actually doubled the output of its 250 Gold Bond 
products. This year National Gypsum is opening 
4 new plants: a gypsum plant near New Orleans, 
another near Philadelphia, a gypsum board-paper 
plant at Anniston, Ala., and a fibre-insulation- 
board plant in Mobile...all part of a $75,000,000 
expansion program. 

For more information about National Gypsum 
and the building industry, send for ‘‘Accent on 
Progress,”’ an informative booklet commemorat- 
ing the 30th Anniversary of the Company. Write 
to National Gypsum Company, Dept. F-36, 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
... pacemaker of the building industry 
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RCA’s First 
Billion-Dollar Year 


The Radio Corporation of America in 
1955 did the largest volume of business 
in its 36-year history, exceeding one 
billion dollars in sales for the first time. 
This achievement puts RCA among the 
top twenty-five industrial companies in 
the United States. 

Sales of products and _ services 
amounted to $1,055,266,000 in 1955, 
compared with $940,950,000 in 1954, 
an increase of 12 per cent. 

Net profit before Federal income 
taxes was $100,107,000, and after 
taxes, $47,525,000. Earnings per share 
of Common Stock were $3.16 in 1955, 
compared with $2.66 in 1954. 

The Corporation’s Federal income 
taxes, social security, property tax, and 
other state and local taxes totaled 
$66,611,000 in 1955. In addition, the 
Corporation paid excise taxes of 
$31,387,000, making the total 1955 tax 
bill $97,998,000, an amount equiva- 
lent to $6.98 per Common Share. 

Dividends totaling $24,069,000 were 
declared by RCA for 1955. This in- 
cluded $3.50 per share on the Preferred 
Stock and $1.50 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, against $1.35 for 1954. 

Color television—the compatible sys- 
tem pioneered and developed by RCA 
—continued to gain momentum during 
1955. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany expanded its color programing 
and RGA Victor introduced the first 
complete line of color TV receivers. 
The outlook is bright for color TV to 
move forward with increased rapidity 
in 1956. 

Successful establishment of color 
television as a new service fully justi- 
fies the long years of experimentation 
and the millions of dollars which RCA 
has devoted to scientific research and 
engineering as a basis for leadership 
and steady growth. 

Electronics is a science in which 
progress is born of change. The Amer- 
ican public’s spontaneous acceptance 
of new products and services is fhighly 
encouraging to scientific research. 
Eighty per cent of RCA’s total sales in 
1955 were in products and services 
which did not exist, or were not com- 
mercially developed, ten years ago. Re- 
search, development and engineering 
have spearheaded RCA’s economic 
advance to the status of a one-billion- 
dollar sales unit in American industry. 


. 


Chairman of the Board 


Frutrw/ Sater, 


President 








Results at a Glance 
from RCA 1955 Annual Report 


Propucts AND SERvICcCES SOLD 

Per cent increase over previous year 

PROFIT BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES ON 
INCOME 

Per cent to products and services sold 

Per common share 


FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 

Per cent to profit before Federal 
taxes on income 

Per common share 


Net Proritr 
Per cent to products and services sold 
Per common share 


PREFERRED DivipENDs DECLARED 
ror YEAR 

Per share 

Common DivipeNps DECLARED 
FOR YEAR 

Per share 


TotraL Drviwenps DecLARED 
FoR YEAR 


REINVESTED EARNINGS AT 
Year EnpD 


STOCKHOLDERS’ Egurry at YEAR END 


Workinc CapiTaL aT YEAR END 
Ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities 


ADDITIONS TO PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


1955 


$1,055,266,000 


12.1% 


100,107,000 
9.5% 

6.91 
52,582,000 
52.5% 

3.75 
47,525,000 
4.5% 

3.16 


3,153,000 
3.50 


20,916,000 
1.50 


24,069,000 


206,020,000 
257,682,000 
327,175,000 


3.1 tol 
31,039,000 


DEPRECIATION OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 19,123,000 


Net PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AT 
Year EnpD 


NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT CLOSE 
or YEAR 


157,994,000 


78,500 


1954 


$940,950,000 
10.3% 


83,501,000 
8. 9% 


5.72 


42,976,000 
51.5% 
3.06 


40,525,000 
4.3% 
2.66 


3,153,000 
3.50 


18,899,000 
1.35 


22,052,000 


182,549,000 
234,199,000 
234,865,000 


2.6 to 1 
84,290,000 
16,260,000 


151,459,000 


70,500 





A copy of RCA Annual Report for 1955 will be sent upon request. 
Write Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
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STEEP ROCK’S IRON MINE (ONTARIO): 


75 billion gallons pumped out, $100 million poured back in 


IRON ORE 


PAY DIRT 


After a decade of patient dig- 

ging and developing, Cyrus 

Eaton’s giant Steep Rock iron 

ore project has finally landed 
in the chips. 


Geo.ocists had long known that iron 
ore lay buried under the 7,000 watery 
acres of Steep Rock Lake in Canada’s 
Ontario Province. But not until 1942 
when Cleveland Financier Cyrus S. 
Eaton, now chairman of the C&O Rail- 
way, paddled around Steep Rock in a 
canoe to ogle the floating particles of 
rust-colored ore, did anyone make a 
serious effort to get at the water- 
locked orebody. 

Before that most engineers would 
not touch the project with a ten-foot 
drill, and potential financiers were 
even more skeptical. One well-known 
banker is reported to have said, “You 
can never get the ore out of there— 
assuming there really is any ore there 
after all.” 

But Cyrus Eaton, an old hand in 
steel and ore,* was deeply impressed. 
Because of World War II's life-or- 
death need for iron ore, the Ontario, 


*Founder of big Cleveland-Cliffs Iron and, 
through his holdings in it, a sizable stock- 
holder in most of the big steel companies. 
He is also controlling stockholder of Detroit 
Steel, chairman of West Kentucky Coal Co 
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Canadian and U.S. Governments were 
in a mood to invest in any reasonable 
search for new deposits. With their 
help in the form of loans and priori- 
ties, Eaton had little trouble getting 
capital to finance the initial develop- 
ment of the difficult Steep Rock Lake 
orebed. 

Face Lifting. Under the direction of 
Nova Scotia-born Eaton and his presi- 
dent-general manager, Geologist M. S. 
(“Pop”) Fotheringham, Steep Rock 


Ore Sales (Millions of Dollars) Per Share Earnings (¢ 


BREAKTHROUGH 






After a de 
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Iron Mines Ltd.¥ lavished $100 million 
on one of history’s most complicated 
oreface liftings. Engineers drained the 
entire 75 billion gallons of water from 
the lake, blasted, dug and dredged 
their way to what turned out to be 
some of the biggest deposits of high- 
grade ore in the world 

By the end of the war trainloads of 
Steep Rock ore were pulling out to- 
ward Lake Superior ports at a steady 
clip for shipment to U.S. steelmakers 
After losing money in 1945, 1947 and 
1948, Steep Rock began making mon- 
ey on annual sales of between $10 and 
$12 million in the next five years. But 
Eaton was not yet satisfied. He dog- 
gedly poured all the profit back into 
exploration and development, paid no 
dividends to the 18,000 owners of the 
company’s 8 million-odd outstanding 
shares. 

Breakthrough. Not until last month 
could the owners of Steep Rock fin- 
ally feel that their period of waiting 
was nearly over. For Steep Rock, they 
learned in their just-issued annual 
report, 1955 had been the year of the 
big breakthrough. Boosted by 1955’s 
near-runaway steel boom, Fothering- 
ham doubled ore production to 2.3 
million tons. 

Then by spreading overhead, the 
larger output raised profit to a re- 
spectable $4.13 per ton, and earnings 
more than doubled to $9.2 million 
equal to a record $1.14 a share. Wall 
Street began to wonder whether an 
initial dividend might not at last be in 
the offing. 

But Eaton was not yet ready to re- 
lax. Steep Rock is scheduling anothe 
big production increase, to 3.2 million 
tons for 1956. At current prices, that 
would mean a net of $13 million 
enough, says “Pop” Fotheringham, to 
“justify the establishment of a reg- 
ular dividend policy.” After that, 
Steep Rock is aiming at full annual 
production of 5.5 million not 
counting 3 million tons from a mine 
leased to Inland Steel which is sched- 
uled to begin paying royalties to Steep 
Rock in 1960. 

Prescription. Steep Rock’s success 
must be credited in equal parts to 
Eaton’s courageous foresight in rush- 
ing in where others feared to tread 
and the unexpected vigor of the U.S 
postwar economy. But whoever gets 
the credit, there is no question that 
the free world can well use Steep 
Rock’s rich ore. Not only are U.S 
steelmakers, who buy Steep Rock ore, 
scheduling record-breaking expansion 
of ingot capacity, but at the same time 
ore reserves from such other great 
Lake Superior ranges as the Mesabi 
are reaching their end. 


tons, 


+*Traded over-the-counter Price range 
(1955-56): high, $17.25; low, $7.60. Dividend 
(1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: none 
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With an assured demand for iron 
ore into the foreseeable future, Cyrus 
Eaton, now a vigorous 72, is going 
ahead with plans to mine ore from a 
range that is even more desolate than 
Steep Rock and reputedly richer: the 
sub-Arctic deposits in Canada’s Un- 
gava Bay. 


CHEMICALS 


WATCH THE 
BIRDIE 





With shutters clicking, flash- 

bulbs popping and film roll- 

ing, Eastman Kodak develops 
its best year in history. 


Arounp Kodak Park in Rochester, 
N.Y., they tell a story of how George 
Eastman, the Pharaoh of photography, 
once was called on to okay architect’s 
plans for a 6,000-seat theater he 
planned to donate to the city. East- 
man insisted that there was room for 
two more seats. When the architect 
asked Kodak’s founder why all the 
fuss over just two seats, Eastman re- 
plied that the revenue each extra seat 
would bring in (at 30c a show) would 
amount to $187.20 a year. “That,” he 
pointed out, “is the interest on $3,120 
for a year.” 

Last month the men who inherited 
Eastman, Kodak’s* managerial reins 
from Founder Eastman showed once 
again that they had also inherited his 
flair for making money. In exposing 
Kodak’s annual report for 1955, they 
developed a striking picture of one of 
U.S. industry’s best-run companies: 

@ Sales: $714.4 million vs. $633.5 
million in 1954. 

© Net Profit: $85.6 million vs. $69.8 
million the year before. 

e Earnings: $1.51 a share vs. 1954’s 
$1.31. 

® Cash and securities: $231 million, 
up $41 million. 

All this from a company that: (1) 
has spent $1396 million on postwar 
expansion; (2) has never borrowed so 
much as a single dollar of it; (3) vol- 
untarily splits its profits with its em- 
ployees each year. This month 51,000 
eligible workers (out of 72,000 em- 
ployed) will share a wage dividend 
totaling $32.2 million. 

Table Talk. Yet, under Chairman 
Thomas Jean Hargrave and President 
Albert Kinkade Chapman, there is no 
such thing at Kodak as an executive 
committee in the strictest sense. Ko- 
dak does have a Management Advis- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 87%; low, 67. Dividends (1955): $2.35 
lus 5% stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $2.65. 
icker symbol: EK. 
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FINANCIER EATON: 
for a timid tread, a canoe 


ory Committee made up of top officers 
and department heads, who exchange 
advice; but they never give orders. 
Kodak, says Chairman Hargrave, has 
just never “felt the need” for an all- 
powerful executive committee. “We 
don’t vote. Instead, we just talk 
around the table.” Some of Kodak’s 
highest policy problems are settled 
merely by Chairman Hargrave walk- 
ing into President Chapman’s office 
next door, and asking: “Al, what do 
you think?” 

One of the things that Al and Tom 
thought Kodak had better do last year 
was to end its pay-before-you-shoot 
method of selling Kodachrome and 


KODAK RETINA IlIle: 
the focus was on profits 


Kodacolor film. The price included 
processing, meant that Kodak labs 
were the only places where the cus- 
tomer could get his film developed. In 
line with a government consent de- 
cree, Kodak agreed to drop its price 
to $1.85 for the film, set a charge of 
$1.50 for developing the roll, and li- 
censed independent processors to use 
its patents on a royalty basis. Kodak 
says that the new system has not hurt 
sales appreciably, but it has “incon- 
venienced a lot of people.” Actually, 
the new system brings in 10c a roll 
more for the complete job. In addition, 
by charging less for the film itself, 
Kodak is encouraging many amateur 
snapshot-shooters to try color film for 
the first time. 

Focus on the Future. Begetter of the 
ever-popular Brownie, Kodak’s big- 
gest single source of revenues is, of 
course, amateur photography. Har- 
grave still sees no end to the business 
of supplying Sunday shutter-bugs. 
But, significantly, when Hargrave 
joined Kodak 28 years ago, almost 
half its volume was in amateur prod- 
ucts; today they account for only one- 
third of Kodak’s take, but the take 
has grown tremendously. Coming up 
fast: professional supplies (25%), cel- 
lulose products (15%), professional 
motion picture film (11%), chemicals 
(6%). 

Branching out, Kodak is exposing 
itself to such allied but diversified 
fields as acetate yarn, X-ray, printing 
and office equipment. One recent Ko- 
dak development: its Minicard sys- 
tem, a mechanical montage of micro- 
film, punchcards and digital comput- 
ers, which Kodak hopes to have ready 
for production soon. At its chemical 
plant in Longview, Tex., Kodak last 
year put up a 20 million-pound poly- 
ethylene plant, its first departure—‘‘on 
a relatively conservative basis’”—from 
strict photography. The plastic oper- 
ation, barely a year old, is already in 
the black. 

Also well-developed last year were 
the dividends handed out by Eastman 
Kodak to its 88,000 shareholders. The 
company, which has not missed pay- 
ing a dividend since 1902, declared 
$2.35 a share (including a 25c extra) 
plus a 5% bonus in stocks. 

Keeping its future sharply in focus, 
this year Eastman Kodak will spend 
$57 million on improvements, $11.5 
million more than last year. As al- 
ways, the money will come out of Ko- 
dak’s own accumulated cash. “Bar- 
ring any sudden reversal,” Chairman 
Hargrave recently told stockholders, 
“we believe the company will have a 
somewhat higher volume this year.” 
Taking another bearing early this 
month, he told Forses: “Now that 
Ike’s going to run, I think the year 
shapes up as a pretty good one.” 
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From Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


AN EXCITING 


NEW CHOICE 
INN EVERY 





PRICE CLASS 


—Each car with a personality 
unmistakably its own 


—Each built by the company 


that brings you the newest 
advances first! 


“Ss ee 
oe EE 
NEW 
iDoeA 





7 "Rackoad. for 1956 


—Setting New Standards in Fine Cars 





Pockord Canibbeam for I956 


The VUitimate in Luxury Convertibies 





At Studebaker-Packard, the Bold New Idea 
means that the American motorist is offered 
a new choice of distinctive cars in every price 
class—each with product advantages made 
possible by unique flexibility of production. 





Torsion-Level Suspension makes 
possible a smoother, safer ride 
through the elimination of coil and 
leaf springs. It is one of the major 
engineering advancements recently 
pioneered by Studebaker-Packard — 
and inspired by the Bold New Idea. 


The Gotten. Hawk for I956 


—America’s Newest and Hottest Sports Car—Room for 5S Passengers 


PACKARD - CLIPPER - 
Outstanding cars in every price class — products of Studebaker- Packard Corporation 
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Here’s a page from our 1955 Annual Report. In this report is the record of another year of service 
to some 12,500,000 people—and hundreds of industries—whose roots lie in the seven states where 
Columbia operates. If you would like to read this report in its entirety, write to: Information Department — 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


120 EAST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP COMPANIES COLUMBUS GROUP COMPANIES PITTSBURGH GROUP COMPANIES 
QUARRIER & DUNBAR STS., CHARLESTON 1,W. VA. 99 NORTH FRONT STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 800 UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY 


Amere Gas Utilities Company Natural Gas Company of West Virginia THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 


Big Marsh Oil Compa OIL GROUP Binghamton Gas Works 2 
ny 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 8 EAST LONG STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO Cumbortand ond Allegheny Ges Compeny 


er a. The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation The Preston Oil Company Home Gas Company 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 





WILL YOUR ASSETS SURVIVE YOU? 


Maybe you can’t take it with you. But that doesn’t 
mean you have to give it all to the Government. 


How much of your estate will your 
heirs get? If you haven’t your wits 
about you, the answer is: at best only 
a fraction of its appraised value. 
Consider the case of William Wood- 
ward Jr., who was accidentally shot 
last year. He left an estate worth over 
$10 million, but the net to Mrs. Wood- 
ward and her children will probably 
not exceed $3.3 million. Estate taxes 
and administrative expenses will take 
the rest. 

That is by no means the worst that 
can happen to an estate. If, for exam- 
ple, you are fortunate enough to own 
a business worth, say, $20 million, 
your heirs may not get a nickel—un- 
less you plan carefully. 

This is what happens to a $20-mil- 
lion business if you do not plan well: 
your heirs, unable to run the business 
without you, are forced to liquidate. 
Normally, liquidation expenses run to 
about 25% of the value of a business. 
Or in your case, $5 million. That may 
not seem too serious—$15 million is, 
after all, a comfortable nest egg. But 
that is just the beginning. The Gov- 
ernment will be sure to take a healthy 
cut: in your case federal estate taxes 
will come to about $13.8 million. Net 
to your heirs: only $1.2 million. 

But even this is not all clear in- 
heritance by a long shot. There are 
still state taxes, attorney fees and 
other expenses to pay. Then if the 
cost of liquidating your business runs 
somewhat higher than usual, or sev- 





eral states fight for their cut, you 
heirs may not even have enough left 
to pay all the claims. That has hap- 
pened before and it will happen again. 

An Ounce of Prevention. The happy 
thing about this situation is that it 
does not need to happen. Henry Ford, 
for example, enabled his family to re- 
tain control of his company and saved 
them an estimated $400 million by the 
simple device of setting up the Ford 
Foundation instead of willing his 
property direct. The means he used 
are open to everyone—in fact, if you 
are in a high tax bracket you can save 
yourself money right now, as well as 
for your heirs, by using a device 
somewhat similar to the one Ford 
adopted (see box). 

René A. Wormser, a Manhattan 
lawyer and estate planning specialist, 
gives this advice: “Tell a good attor- 
ney what you have and what you want 
to do with it and he’ll probably be 
able to find a way.” There are, in 
fact, many ways to keep the tax col- 
lector’s take to a minimum; the es- 
tates tax law is complex and often of- 
fers opportunities for exercising a 
high order of professional ingenuity. 
But there are four basic devices, all 
common and perfectly legal, which 
usually produce the largest savings 
for estates: 

The marital deduction 

Gifts 

Reassigning your insurance 
Irrevocable trusts 





. and the balance of my estate I want to put into a trust for the care 


and maintenance of my most loyal friend and faithful companion, 
Now go out and get me a dog with spots.” 


Spot. 


Reproduced by permission. 
© 1955 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 
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my dog 


-—BREAD ON THE WATERS 


ARE you in a top income tax 
bracket? Want to save taxes and 
be charitable at the 
Then consider this: 

If you have $50,000 yielding an 
income of 3.5%, your normal re- 
turn on it would be $17,500 over 
ten years. For a man in the 80% 
tax bracket, that means just $3,500 
after taxes. But suppose you give 
the $50,000 to charity for a speci- 
fied time, say ten years. That is 
done by creating what is known as 
an irrevocable term trust. That 
means, of course, that the charity 
gets the full $17,500 income, which 
would be worth only $3,500 to you. 
You, however, get an income tax 
deduction equal to 29.1% of the 
value of the trust, or $14,550. Im- 
mediate profit to you: $11,050 in 
cool cash. 

At the end of the ten year period, 
of course, the principal goes to 
anyone you specify except your- 
self. This device is an interesting, 
and often very profitable, way to 
make gifts to your family. 


same time? 











Money and Mechanisms. When none 
of these devices is used, estate taxes 
take 35°, or $145,000, from an estate 
of $560,000, and 77% from any amount 
in excess of $10 million (see Estate 
Tax Table). But you need worry no 
further if your estate does not exceed 
$60,000. There is no federal tax on 
estates up to that amount. State taxes 
will be minor too. 

But if your estate is larger—say 
double the $60,000 tax-free maximum 
—you can still avoid the estate tax 
completely. This is possible by use of 
thé so-called marital deduction. Sim- 
ply put, it entitles you to bequeath up 
to one-half of your estate to your wife 
without paying any tax on it at all 
In short, if you leave $120,000, $60,000 
in addition to the basic $60,000 exemp- 
tion is also exempt when you will 
your estate to your wife. Thus she 
will get the $120,000 intact. 

The marital deduction, of course, 
applies whether you bequeath $120,- 
000 or $120 million; half of whatever 
property you will to your wife—if you 
will it totally and without restrictions 
—will escape federal taxation until it 
passes from her estate. 

Give It Away and Save. Got more 
than $120,000 to leave behind? Then 
consider giving some of it away now. 
The tax savings can be remarkable. 
By taking advantage of both gift ex- 
emptions and the marital deduction 
you can, in fact, will $180,000 to your 
wife and still pay no tax. It works 
this way. You can give up to $30,000 
in a lump sum as a gift during you 


lifetime without tax. And if you give 
the money to your wife, you can give 
double the $30,000 and still pay noth- 
ing. Result: an estate of $180,000 to 
your wife, untaxed by the Govern- 
ment. 

You can increase that total too, for 
you are permitted to give away $3,000 
every year above the lifetime lump of 
$30,000 without paying any gift tax on 
it, and the yearly “gift allowance” 
rises to $6,000 if the gift is to your 
wife. So if you start soon enough—say 
twenty years before the inevitable 
hour—you can give your spouse a 
total of $300,000 and still not pay the 
Government a nickel. 

It is worth noting, too, that gift 
taxes, even when you exceed your 
exemptions, are considerably lower 
than estate taxes. So giving is usually 
far more worthwhile than bequeath- 
ing—if you can afford it (see Gift Tax 
Table). 


TAX 





Net Taxable 
Estate 


$ 100,000 $ 
150,000 
300,000 
560,000 
1,060,000 
5,060,000 
10,060,000 





As this table of estate taxes shows, your wife is a big asset in planning to 
cut the attrition on the proceeds of your estate. 


Without Marital 
Deduction 


62,700 
145,700 
325,700 

2,468,200 
6,088,200 


*The estate tax is 77% of any balance over $10 Million 


of the policy will revert to you (the 
Government has rules to determine 
this), then you will have to pay an 
estate tax on it. 

Confusing? Make sure the list of 
beneficiaries on your policy is a long 
one, with your own name far down it. 
Then there is little chance of an ad- 
verse government ruling. Of course, 
as with gifts, the policies will no long- 
er belong to you, and you may later 
find that inconvenient. 

Trusts and the Taxman. Establishing 
a trust is the fourth great mechanism 
used to effect estate tax savings. It 
is also the most complicated one. Sim- 
ply put, a trust is an arrangement by 
which you give property to someone 
else, who manages it and pays the in- 
come from it to a beneficiary. Upon 
the beneficiary’s death, or at some 
other stated time, the trustee pays the 
principal to some person of your 
choice, known legally as the remain- 


TAKE 


tor is not the only problem you face in 
planning your estate. Remember that 
unless your heirs are in a position to 
continue your business after you can 
no longer do so, they will have to sell 
it at once. Even you might find it 
hard to get a good price for your busi- 
ness tomorrow; they may find it im- 
possible. 

Perhaps, however, it would not be a 
good idea to sell it at all. Your family 
business may, in fact, be the best 
means for endowing your heirs. In 
such a case a living trust is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable mechanism. You 
can put your business into such a 
trust, have it administered by a trus- 
tee under your watchful eye. You can 
then change the trustees and the con- 
ditions of the trust until everything 
works out to your satisfaction. Thus 
you will be assured that your busi- 
ness will continue to prosper after 
you are no longer able to run it, and 





—__—_—___—— Estate Tax* —- 


With Marital 
Deduction 


4,800 $ 
17,900 


None 
1,050 
17,900 
56,700 
136,100 
983,500 
2,449,300 





GIVING PAYS-———— 


Very often you can save substan- 
tially by timely gifts of money 
and property instead of willing it 
to your heirs. You still must pay 
taxes, but the rate is far lower. 


mt i : 

$ 40,000 $ 
100,000 
150,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 

2,030,000 564,900 

10,030,000 4,566,150 


* The gift tax is 57.75% on any balance 
over $10,000,000. 


Gift Tax* 
375 
9,225 
20,025 
102,075 
235,950 











Clean Hands and a Pure Heart. There 
is, however, a pitfall in this pretty 
scheme. Your generosity must be un- 
tainted by any thought of taxes in or- 
der to satisfy the Internal Revenue 
men. For if you die less than three 
years after you made your gifts, the 
recipients must prove that you did not 
give the money “in contemplation of 
death,” that is, to evade the federal 
estate tax.. If your heirs cannot so 
prove, and that is often difficult, they 
must pay at the estate tax rate. One 
way to help them avoid this is to spec- 
ify some concrete purpose for your 
gift. 

Insuring Insurance. Many people think 
that insurance is not subject to estate 
taxes. But that is simply not true— 
unless you do not own the insurance. 
So the trick is to have someone else 
own it. If you transfer your existing 
insurance to someone else, it will not 
be subject to estate taxation, even if 
you continue to pay the premiums. 
You must remember, however, that if 
there is a 5% chance that the principal 
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derman. But to save taxes you must 
make your trust irrevocable (that is, 
unchangeable), and you must surren- 
der all interest and all control in it. 

This, of course, is a serious step. But 
if you make it, the tax savings can be 
remarkable—for example, as much as 
$3.5 million on an estate of $20 million. 
The reason is that an irrevocable trust 
is taxed as a gift rather than as part 
of your estate, if you set it up during 
your lifetime. 

Of course, you can always make an 
outright gift instead and get the ben- 
efits of the lower gift tax rate. But 
this is often impractical. The gift of a 
Manhattan skyscraper, for instance, 
would probably be too much of a 
problem for your infant son, and even 
your wife might not know how to 
manage it properly. Equally impor- 
tant, establishing a trust gives you the 
right to name a second beneficiary. 
What is more, the remainderman, 
when he receives the principal, pays 
no tax on it. 

Saving Your Business. The tax collec- 


that it will be run for the benefit of 
your heirs. 

The same device may be used, of 
course, for other kinds of property— 
for your stock portfolio, your real es- 
tate investments, or your holdings in 
other businesses. If your wife is not a 
good businesswoman, or your chil- 
dren are too young to manage such 
affairs, a living trust and a good 
trustee are the best answer. You may 
not save taxes, but you may well save 
your business. 

The Rewards of Contemplation. Be- 
fore you decide on any such steps, 
however, remember that only consul- 
tation with a qualified estates lawyer 
can uncover the mechanisms suited to 
your particular needs. That way you 
prevent both a misdirection of your 
estate to the wrong heirs, and undue 
shrinkage by the time it reaches the 
right hands. 

There are, however, several general 
rules, beyond the mechanisms as such, 
which you can use as a guide: 

e Be sure to keep your estate as 
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A crack at the earth’s surface shows bulk mining is proceeding far underground. 


Once only “waste roc 


4a 
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now a new source of Nickel 


How Inco’s mine engineers 
utilize a panel-caving method 
in order to recover nickel from 
huge ore deposits that formerly 
were not practicable to mine 


Panel caving is one of the newest 
mining methods put into use by The 
International Nickel Company. 

The tonnage of ore handled by this 
method is immense. Sometimes a 
single block measures 200 by 800 
feet. It may weigh as much as 1% 
million tons. 

As these heavy masses move down- 
ward they break into pieces small 
enough to drop through chutes and 
into machine crushers deep inside 
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the mite. From crushers the ore goes 
a quarter mile by conveyor to hoists 
that lift it to the mine head. 

From there, the ore is milled as 
fine as Sand. The concentrate is then 
pumped to the Inco reduction plant 
7% miles away. 

Panel mining; new concentrating 
machinery; new, continuously im- 
proved operating practices; pipeline 
transport. Add them together and 
you can see how they make possible 








Panel caving is one of two bulk mining 
methods which account for 70 per cent 
of the company’s total nickel output. 




















Diagram of panel caving in Creighton 
mine. The heavy panel of ore and rock 
sinks, breaking up as it moves down. 


! 
Which Mining Method is BEST? | 
There is no one best method of | 
getting ore out of the ground. 
Type of ore; type of rock; even 
the location of the mine must 
be weighed. Inco uses five 1 
underground mining methods 1 
at Sudbury: 


Square Set Cut and Fill 
Shrinkage Blasthole 

Panel Caving 

J 








production of nickel from ore de- 
posits once only “‘waste rock.” 


Inco has prepared a full-color 
sound film—Mining for Nickel—that 
shows the operations of modern 
nickel mines. 16mm prints are loaned 
for showings before technical soci- 
eties, engineering classes of univer- 
sities and industrial organizations. 
For details, write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 46e, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


1956, T.1.N.Co 


Jd, International Nickel 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, 


Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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liquid as possible, so that your heirs 
will have the cash to meet immediate 
expenses and high taxes. Otherwise 
they may have to make distress sales 
of your property. 

@ Do not, as Lawyer Wormser puts 
it, try to rule with your dead hand too 
long. Give your heirs or trustees the 
right to reinvest your property as con- 
ditions warrant. You may be a super- 
lative investor now, but no one can be 
omniscient about 1990. 


® Do not try to save income or es- 
tate taxes at the sacrifice of more im- 
portant factors, such as necessary con- 
trol of the estate or the availability of 
needed income. 


® Do not consider that, once you 
have drawn your will, your job is 
over. Both your property and the es- 
tate tax laws affecting them will 
change with time—often radically. A 
yearly review is necessary. 

But the first and most important 
thing to do about your estate is this: 
make a list of all your property, all 
your financial obligations, and all your 
intended heirs, and take it to an 
estates attorney. It can save you 
money right now. And it will certain- 
ly save your heirs both pain and prop- 
erty later. 


RAILROADS 


PUZZLE 


Last month, the New Haven’s 
financial news quickly went 
from bad to worse. 


EIGHTY years ago, a New Haven Rail- 
road* conductor won considerable 
local fame for entertaining passengers 
with rebus puzzles inscribed on the 
backs of their seat checks. Last month, 
New Haven Financial Vice President 
John P. Rutherfurd upheld this Vic- 
torian legend by offering New Haven 
stockholders a puzzlingly cryptic 1955 
earnings report. Though intriguing, 
Rutherfurd’s riddles were hardly 
amusing. 

Only a month before, the road had 
agreeably reported 11-month reve- 
nues of $141.6 million, net of $11 mil- 
lion, and per-share earnings of $5.58, 
something like a postwar record. But 
when the final tallies were in, far 
from setting any new records, the New 
Haven had racked up its worst year 
since 1949. 

Year-end revenues, Rutherfurd 
said, were only $155 million, the low- 
est level since 1950. Net had slipped 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high 
39; low, 22. Dividend (1955): none. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: none. Ticker symbol: V 
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NEW HAVEN CONDUCTOR: 
rebus puzzles and fiscal riddles 


a disheartening 62% to $4.2 million. 
Per-share earnings sank to a dismal 
6l1c, well below even the $4.86 a share 
registered in 1954. Common stock- 
holders, whose dividend hopes had 
soared last year when the New Haven 
paid off dividend arrears on the pre- 
ferred, tried to puzzle out what had 
happened. 

Rutherfurd had a ready explana- 
tion. Special year-end charges for ad- 
ditional reserves had taken the head 
off 1955’s enticing 11-months record, 
while bad weather had held Decem- 
ber revenues in check. But, said Ru- 
therfurd, “this does not affect in any 
way the basic soundness of our finan- 
cial condition.” 

Paper Loss. A few days later the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission asked 
for details of an agreement the New 
Haven had made last November to 
buy $11.9 million worth of its own 
securities and those of an affiliated 
carrier, largely from ousted, former 
New Haven President Frederick C. 
Dumaine, Jr. The New Haven had 
made the purchase to ward off a 
Dumaine threat to the current man- 
agement’s control of the road. So far, 
however, the road has registered a 
paper loss on the deal of at least $2.9 
million. 

Wall Street, noting that the pur- 
chase was to be made about the same 
time as the first payment on the New 
Haven’s $10-million disaster loan, 
predicted a financial crisis in 18 
months. Both the New Haven and the 
U.S. Treasury Department dismissed 
the suggestion, but the market took 
a sour view of it all. The New 
Haven’s securities dropped between 
1% and 5% points in a single day. 


RAZZLE-DAZZLE 


Even passenger losses could 

not take the glitter off the 

Virginian’s performance last 
year. 


HAvING complained loudly that the 
road’s daily two-passenger-a-train- 
mile varnish run between Norfolk 
and Roanoke was regularly losing 
money hand over fist, the Virginian 
Railway’s* mild-mannered president, 
Frank D. Beale, 66, had to admit last 
month that the road had made money 
anyway. Looking over the railroad’s 
year-end report, Beale commented 
quietly, “I'd say on the whole we did 
pretty well.” 

To most observers, Beale’s was the 
understatement of the year. At $44.2 
million, the road’s 1955 revenues were 
only 7% below its 1951 record, nearly 
20% better than in 1954. Net was the 
best in history—a thumping $10.6 mil- 
lion, enough to boost common share 
earnings 94% above 1954’s to a dizzy 
$7.12 a share. 

Coal Carrier. In 1955 everything 
went Beale’s way. The Virginian, 
which relies on bituminous coal ship- 
ments from West Virginia’s fabulous 
Pocahontas coal fields for nearly 90% 
of its freight traffic, counts on high 
European demand for Pocahontas 
coal for razzle-dazzle performances 
like 1955’s. Last year, the road got 
an added boost from rising demand in 
the booming, coal-hungry steel in- 
dustry. 

Business was so good, in fact, that 
Beale plans to spend $2 million next 
year to add another dumper to the 
road’s coal pier at Sewells Point Ter- 
minal in Norfolk. But there was 
more than coal and freight involved 
in the Virginian’s spectacular 1955 
profit spree. 

“You mustn’t forget,” says Beale, 
“we've also dieselized 90% of our old 
steam territory, and the savings are 
tremendous. We have four steamers in 
service still, but they’ll be gone by the 
end of the year.” A few days earlier, 
Beale had bought eight more diesels 

Dieselization gave profits another 
upward nudge indirectly. Steam loco- 
motive retirements and other tax 
credits added a fat $1.1 million to the 
road’s 1955 income. With dieseliza- 
tion nearly completed, Beale has high 
hopes for 1956. “A good year,” he says 
cautiously. Then he adds, “Maybe 
even better.” 

One particularly encouraging fact: 
On January 29, the Virginian’s only 
remaining passenger train made its 
last run. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) : high, 
56; low, 3714. Dividend (1955): $3. Indicated 
1956 payout: $3. Ticker symbol: VRY. 
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The Company has mailed to all shareholders 
as of February 15, 1956, a preliminary report 
containing the financial statements for the 
year ended December 31, 1955. The financial 
report and operating particulars presented 
here in condensed form have been prepared 
by the company from the more detailed 
financial statements certified by the com- 
pany’s public accountants, Price Waterhouse 
& Co. Copies of the preliminary report to 
shareholders are available upon request sent 
to the Secretary at the home office of the 
company at Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


. K§S_ 








SALES, INCOME, AND OTHER PARTICULARS 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 1955 AND 1954 


1955 1954 
SALES, before discounts. . $150,689,688 $101,983,120 
Income before federal : ie : 
income tax 
Provision for federal 
income tax 
NET INCOME 


for the year... 


DIVIDENDS PAID 
IN CASH: 

Common stock— 
$3.75 per share in 
1955 and $3.00 per 
share in 1954.. 

Preferred stock— 
$5.00 per share... 76,04! 88,026 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS $_ 4,273,: 


EARNINGS—per share 
of common stock out- 
standing (after dividends 
ar to preferred share- 

olders) oh 


$ 19,285,626 $ 11,310,986 


9,750,000 5,600,000 





$ 9,535,626 $ 5,710,986 


$ 4,197,229 $ 3,357,783 


$ 63,445,809 


$8.45 





Balance Sheet - December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash. . ae $ 11,271,894 
Accounts Receivable 15,767,617 
Inventories—at lower 


of cost or market 36,636,705 


Prepaid expenses 245,251 $ 63,921,467 


INVESTMENTS 


LAND, BUILDINGS 
AND EQUIPMENT __ .$ 38,266,641 


Less— Depreciation 15,353,706 22,912,935 
$90,958,494 





LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES : 

3% % NOTE PAYABLE (due in annual 
installments of $1,000,000 from 1959 
to 1974, inclusive, and balance on 
December 1, 1975).. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND 
RETAINED EARNINGS: 
Preferred 5% cumula- 
tive—par value $100 
per share (13,112 
shares)... . ; $ 1,311,200 
Common—par value 
$20 per share 
(1,136,505 shares) 
Capital in excess of par 
value of shares 
Earnings retained and 
used in the business 16,716,831 


$ 48,801,901 


$ 22,341,193 


20,000,000 


22,730,100 
8,043,770 


Less—Cost of 17,244 
common shares held 
in treasury PS 184,600 48,617,301 


$ 90,958,494 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY - Buchanan: Battie Creek, Benton Harbor & Jackson, Michigan 
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How are things at 


ALLIED CHEMICAL? 


“ The industrial upturn which started during the fall of 
1954 was sustained throughout 1955, and Allied 
Chemical enjoyed the highest sales and net income in 
its history. Sales and operating revenues in 1955 of 
$628,514,087 were 18% higher than in 1954.” 


ANNUAL Report, 1955 


Allied plants last year turned out more than 3,000 
products—products so basic to almost all manu- 
facturing and processing that you can’t even count 
the end products in which they are employed. What 


you can say is that scarcely a business, a farm or 
family is not served by Allied, directly or indirectly. 
And through research, new products and processes, 
each year Allied Chemical is contributing more 
to American progress. 


More than 30,000 employees accounted for the Com- 
pany’s record performance last year. They can see 
growth where it begins—at the level of production 
and service. Here’s what a cross section of our people 
say about developments in 1955 as they saw them. 





WILLIAM GRIFFIN 


Research Chemist, Central Re- 
7 Laboratory, Morristown, 


“1955 was a busy year at CRL. 
We made great progress on a 
number of new research proj- 
ects. I worked on our new syn- 
thetic phenol process, which 
proud to report has exceeded 
expectations.” 


NORTON ROBINSON 


Sales Manager, Bldg. Materials, 
Barrett Division, Houston, 
Texas. 


‘Building materials business in 
Texasand the Southwest is well in 
stride with this growing market. 
Barrett’s two modern plants in 
this area are providing fine cus- 
tomer service.”’ 


ANDREW D. BURRIS 


Process Operator, General Chem- 
ical Division, Baton Rouge, La. 


“T understand we hit the highest 
levels of production and sales in 
our history. Here we’ve been 
running at capacity making 
General’s most important new 
products—GENETRON refriger- 
ants and aerosol propellants.” 


JAMES W. BUCK 


Pipefitter, Mutual Chemical Di- 
vision, Baltimore, Md. 


“T’ve been with Mutual over 
23 years and this past year was 
one of our busiest with produc- 
tion at full capacity. Demand 
for chromium chemicals has cer- 
tainly gone up, but our produc- 
tion is keeping pace.” 





JOYCE E. SHAW 
Laboratory Assistant, 
Aniline Division, Hopewell - 
Chesterfield, Va. 

“Here at Chesterfield we kept 
toa ~—, pace in ’55, bringing 


National 


along Allied’s most important 
new product, CAPROLAN. My 
job ‘s testing this new nylon 
and, from what I’ve seen, I 
think we have a winner.” 








ROBERT A. LEMLER 


Salesman, Nitrogen Division, 
Omaha, Neb. 


“‘Nitrogen made great progress 
in 1955 in convincing farmers 
that fertilizer grows farm profits. 
Our field is very competitive, 
but ARCADIAN is the fastest 
growing brand in the business 
in this territory.” 





GEORGE HARRISON 


Assistant Superintendent, Wil- 
putte Field Construction, Semet- 
Solvay Division, Chicago, Ill. 


“More new Wilputte coke ovens 
were put into service in the U.S. 
in 1955 than in any previous 
year. That speaks well for the 
design, materials and construc- 
tion of Wilputte equipment.” 





¥ 


Pie 


HERBERT S. KISHBAUGH 


Salesman, Solvay Process Divi- 
sion, Boston, Mass. 


“Sales in my territory of south- 
ern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island hit a new peak in 1955. 
Solvay’s new chloromethanes 
have been very well received 
here. No doubt about it, °55 
was a banner year in Solvay.”’ 








FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR 1955 


¢ Net earnings—$52 million—$5.72 a share 
($5.45 a share after stock dividend) 


New plants and equipment expenditures— $54 


million 


Research and Development—$16 million 
Cash dividends continuously for 35 years—in 
1955: $3.00, plus 5% in stock, to more 


than 29,000 stockholders 
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DIVISIONS: Barrett - General Chemical - 


Allied Chemical is too 


diversified, too active for any 


quick picture. If you’d like a 
more detailed account of 
progress made last year, you'll 
find it in our Annual Report— 


yours for the asking. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mutual Chemical - 


National Aniline - Nitrogen 


As... 3 
« G. 


» Semet-Solvay - 


The Annual Meeting 
of Stockholders will 
be held at 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, 
Monday, April 23, 
1956 at 1 p.m. All 
stockholders are cor- 
diallyinvitedtoattend. 


CORPORATION 


Solvay Process - International 
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PRICE (¢ PER POUND) 


LEADEN 
PERFORMANCE 


The prices of lead and zinc (colored 
lines) have failed to rise substantially 
45+ in world commodity marts while the 
price of copper (black line) has 
40} soared into the stratosphere... 4 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


LEADER IN LEAD 


Last year St. Joseph Lead, 
the big U.S. zine and lead 
miner, repeated in a smaller 
way the golden triumph of 
the copper companies, and 
for the same reason: spi- 
ralling metal prices. 





Because the U.S. customari:y imports 
more lead and zinc than it mines, the 
price of the two metals—anc the for- 
tunes of the men who dig and sell 
them—shift with every international 
tradewind. In 1951, for instance, a 
dearth of imported metal set off a 
competitive scramble for domestic 
lead and zinc, which rocketed lead 
prices 58% (to 19c a pound), and zinc 
an astounding 105% (to 19%2c). Con- 
sequently the earnings of the $81.1- 
million St. Joseph Lead Co.,* leading 
U.S. miner of both metals, soared to a 
record $5 a share after depletion. 

Spin of the Wheel. Just two years 
later, however, St. Joe’s veteran 
President Andrew Fletcher watched 
helplessly as a flood of metals col- 
lapsed the price of lead to 12c and 
zine to 10c and deflated St. Joe’s earn- 
ings to $2.32 a share. Sighed he: “We 
have been in the mining business for 
more than 90 years, and have success- 
fully survived difficult times in the 
past.” 

Last month Fletcher and St. Joe’s 
10,000 stockholders, after another diz- 


*Traded NYSE. (1955-56) : 


high, 55; low, 40. Dividend (1955): $3. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $3. Ticker symbol: JO. 


Price range 
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zying spin of the non-ferrous wheel, 
were once more on top. Andrew 
Fletcher told them that with lead up 
to 16c and zinc to 13.5c, St. Joseph’s 
1955 earnings had risen 69%, to $4.68 
a share. An unexpected 26c-a-share 
windfall from the new Argentine gov- 
ernment in the form of permission to 
take $754,000 in dividends from St. 
Joseph’s lead-zinc-silver subsidiary, 
Cia. Minera Aguilar, S.A. had helped. 
But mainly it was higher metal prices, 
coupled with a booming demand for 
lead and zine from such basic indus- 
tries as steel and autos, that made 
1955 a memorable year for St. Joseph 
Lead and Andrew Fletcher. 

Pleasant. Though lead and zinc had 
failed to match copper’s sizzling rise, 
Fletcher was not complaining. “It is 
pleasant to observe,” purred he, “that, 
for 1956 at least, the outlook is excel- 
lent.” Fletcher would dearly love to 
see it stay that way. Being nothing if 
not a realist, however, he sees no way 
of combating shifting metal prices 
short of a prop under the price of do- 
mestic metals in the form of a U.S. 
Government tax on lead and zinc im- 
ports. 

Fletcher approves such federal as- 
sistance but feels that running St. 
Joseph Lead is no mere matte” of sit- 
ting back and groaning that the Gov- 
ernment ought to do something about 
imports. Realizing that foreign mines 
are cheaper to operate than are US. 
ones and are likely to stay that way, 
Fletcher has gradually expanded St. 
Joseph’s overseas holdings. In addi- 


tion to its wholly owned Argentine 
subsidiary, St. Joseph now holds a 
17% interest in a promising Moroccan 
mine and a 40% interest in Canada’s 
Brunswick Mining & Smeltir:. 

Oil and Aluminum. Fletcher is also 
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ST. JOE MINE: 


the boss began to purr 



















x ... partly as a resull, companies such 
‘as St. Joseph Lead which specialize in 
220F the lagging non-ferrous metals have 
210+ been no match for the copper stocks 
in the great bull market 
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taking a growing interest in drawing 
revenue from sources outside St. Jo- 
seph’s traditional non-ferrous pits. 
St. Joseph is beginning to get a small 
income ($136,954 last year) from its 
50-50 partnership with Continental 
Oil in seven producing oil wells and is 
continuing to prospect. Fletcher has 
also taken a half interest in an Argen- 
tine sulphuric acid and fertilizer firm. 
Last month he was considering the 
boldest move of all: entry into the 
booming aluminum business in part- 
nership with Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal. The two companies were talk- 
ing over plans for an $85-million plant 
in Pennsylvania to reduce alumina 
ore to raw aluminum ingots. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


YOU CAN'T 
KEEP A GOOD 
DAIRYMAN DOWN 


Foremost, the U.S.’s merging- 

est milkmaker, replies to an 

FTC anti-merger suit by 
merging some more. 





Last August ambitious Paul Ernest 
Reinhold, the hustling 62-year-old 
board chairman of Foremost Dairies, 
Inc.*, the U.S.’s third-largest dairy 
company (after National Dairy and 
Borden), announced, after merging 
with 39 companies in the last five 
years: “I’m not through yet by a long 
shot. I’m having a helluva lot of fun.” 

Six months later the Federal Trade 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 2634; low, 157%. Dividend (1955) : 85c. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: $1. Ticker symbol: FOR 
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FOREMOST DAIRIES’ REINHOLD: 
Washington applied the brakes 


Comm. did their best to change his 
mind: they slapped an anti-merger 
suit on Foremost. The company’s 
merger activities in the dairy field, the 
Federal Trade Comm. charged, “rep- 
resented a constant and systematic 
elimination of actual and potential 
competitors.” 

Reinhold was annoyed but un- 
daunted. He kept right on merging. 
Last month Chairman Rheinhold 
gathered in three more concerns, for 
a total price of $1.7 million worth of 
Foremost stock, bringing Foremost’s 
corporate wards, including subsidi- 
aries, to the impressive total of 105. 

New Pastures. There was one notice- 
able difference in the new mergers. 
Reinhold, who last summer said 
“We're strictly cow juice men,” is now 
an orange juice man too. One of 
Foremost’s new acquisitions: Florida 
Juice, Inc., which last year processed 
$4 million worth of citrus juice. The 
acquisition, says Reinhold, initiates a 
policy giving its big 30-state distribu- 
tion network something besides dairy 
products to sell. Some Wall Streeters 
thought they also saw in the new di- 
versification program the intention of 
bowing to Washington by staying 
clear of fresh dairy mergers. 

But these soothsayers were brought 
up short by the other two mergers, 
which Foremost announced simultan- 
eously. Both were with dairy firms. 
One was the H.A. McDonald Cream- 
ery Co. of Detroit, with sales around 
$6. million and a $250,000 pretax net, 
and the other the tiny Jones and 
Griest Ice Cream Co. of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, which Foremost is buy- 
ing for about $138,000. 

Full Speed Ahead. Apparently Chair- 
man Reinhold, a sort of bull in U‘S. 
creamery who has captained one of 
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the most spectacular growth records 
in U.S. industry, was unfazed by the 
FTC’s objections. His far-flung $380- 
million-a-year dairy empire has al- 
ready sprouted to more than seven 
times its former sales and profits in 
just five years and Reinhold’s attitude 
toward the FTC suit is unchanged 
from last fall when his attorney, 
George W. Milam, declared defiantly: 
“The company categorically denies 
any intent to violate the act or that it 
violated the act.” 


METAL FABRICATORS 





SCHICK CLICK 


No, no, a thousand times no 
says little Schick, Inc. to 


three offers of merger. Rea- 
son: the little old shaver has 
a good thing going. 


One measure of any firm’s worth is: 
how anxious are people to buy the 
company’s products? Another meas- 
ure, highly regarded on Wall Street, 
is even more obvious: how anxious 
are other firms to buy the company 
itself? In the case of well-honed 
Schick, Inc.,* certain people are very 
anxious indeed to buy both. 

Last month Schick’s_ invariably 
clean-shaven Chairman Kenneth 
Clarence Gifford found himself in the 
enviable position of having to turn a 
deaf ear to no fewer than three sep- 
parate overtures from other firms 
seeking to merge with Schick. Just 
who those marriage-minded compan- 
ies were, Gifford would not say. Wall 
Streeters guessed anyway, and their 
favorite candidate was expanding Gil- 
lette Company. With its razors, blades, 
shaving cream, Paper Mate pens and 
Toni toiletries, Gillette, they specu- 
lated, might well be in the market for 
just such an acquisition. 

So Wall Street puzzled over another 
question: Why was Gifford’s Schick 
playing hard-to-get? Strictly a one- 
product outfit, the little ($11 million 
in assets) seasoned (founded 1930) 
shavermaker has long been famed for 
its Schick electric shaver. It was the 
first firm ever to mass-produce the 
product (on the heels of Colonel Jacob 
Schick’s 1929 patent). But in recent 
years Schick has been bucking in- 
creasingly sharp competition from 
Remington Rand, Sunbeam, North 
American Phillips (Norelco) and 
more recently from novice shaver- 
makers Ronson and Bulova. 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1955-56) : high, 2814; low, 20. Dividend 
(1955): $1.50. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.50. 
Ticker symbol: SHK. 


Close Shave. Even so, Schick has 
steadfastly maintained its grip on 35% 
of the electric shaver market. Last 
year it did, however, have a close 
shave. In the first half of the year it 
deliberately put out no new model 
Instead, Schick waited until June, 
when it packed up and moved from 
its outgrown Stamford (Conn.) plant 
to a sprawling; spanking new one on 
the site of what had once been a 56- 
acre farm in Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Land, plant, severance pay for em- 
ployees unwilling to make the move, 
and moving costs for the 92 employee- 
families that were, boosted the bill for 
the big switch to $3 million. 

Barely a few months later, the first 
Schick 25 (in honor of the company’s 
Silver Jubilee) came off the Lancaste 
line. Pouring $2.5 million into adver- 
tising, Schick aimed at 1955 sales of 
$25 million (vs. $23 million in 1954) 
Despite its late start, the “25s” 
sold out through October. 

Just how all this affected Schick’s 
1955 earnings, Chairman Gifford won’t 
say; annual report time for him is not 
until later this month. Through the 
first nine months, however, Schick’s 
sales ($15.1 million) were running 
several whiskers under the $16.7 mil- 
lion level they held at the three-quar- 
ter mark in 1954. Earnings were snag- 
ging along at $2.01 a share vs. $2.81 
the year before. 

5 O'Clock Shadow. Chairman Gifford 
frankly expects that, due to the high 
cost of moving, Schick’s 1955 net will 
betray a bit of fiscal five o’clock sha- 
dow compared with 1954’s smooth 
performance. Without giving away 
any secrets, Gifford hinted that, ove 
all, 1955 was Schick’s “biggest year 
ever.” What about 1956? “A very 
favorable outlook. We’re not for sale.” 


were 


SCHICK’S ASSEMBLY LINE: 
the boss played hard-to-get 
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from our 


annual report... 








Operating Revenues 

Operating Expenses + 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to —— 
Taxes 

—== Income Available tee Fixed Gani 

Fixed Charges 

Times Charges Earned . 

Net Income after Charges . 

Net Income Per Share of Common Stock (a). 
— Income Applied to Sinking Funds 

Balance of Income Transferred to Earned we 





Shares of Common Stock Outstanding at End of Year 
Dividends Per Share Paid . 
Stockholders at End of Year . 


Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled (Thousands) . 
Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) 

Average Revenue Per Ton Mile . 

Passengers Carried . 

Passengers Carried One Mile Gheneade . 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile . 

Average Number of Employees . 

Total All Wages . 

Miles of Road Operated at t End of Y Year 





1955 1954 1953 
$154,164,995 $149,472,568 $156,643,985 
$111,265,102 $109,128,668 $112,836,072 

72.17% 73.01% 72.03% 

$ 15,787,711 $ 14,851,838 $ 17,793,534 
$ 25,321,224 $ 23,989,328 $ 24,851,281 
$ 3,783,103 $ 3,856,758 $ 3,943,448 
6.69 6.22 6.30 

$ 21,538,121 $ 20,132,570 $ 20,907,833 
$ 9.05 $ 8.51 $ 8.90 
$ 1,703,375 $ 1,703,750 $ 1,697,300 
$. 19,834,746 $ 18,428,820 $ 19,210,533 
2,379,636 2,365,057 2,349,475 

S 4.75 $ 3.80 $ 3.00 
7,642 6,306 5,672 

46,922 45,298 43,744 
9,347,679 8,756,928 8,787,838 

$ 0138 $ 0142 $ 0148 

1,076,162 1,079,244 1,206,164 

471,709 450,142 500,413 
$ .0265 $ 0266 $ 0275 

15,270 15,309 16,402 
$ 71,146,762 $ 70,392,637 $ 72,889,512 
4,064 4,064 4,078 


(a) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Certificates of Necessity as deductions 
for Federal Income tax purposes reduced the accruals for Federal Income taxes as follows: 


Reductions in 


Per Share of Common 
Stock of the Earnings 


Per Share Shown in 









the above Tabulation 





Year Accruals 

1953 $ 4,280,000 
1954 4,950,000 
1955 5,758,000 


$ 1.82 
2.09 
2.42 
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The 1955 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 


and securityholders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 


E. L. LASH, Jr., Secretary, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILRGCAD COMPANY 
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$281,860,717 


Net Income before Provision for Taxes. . . 
Federal Income Taxes........ 

Net Income 

Dividends Paid on Preferred Stock. . . 
Amount Earned on Common Stock 

Ratio of Net Income to Sales 

Amount Earned Per Share of Common Stock. 


Shareowners at Year-End 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
900 Fauquier Avenue, Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA MINING 


MANUFACTURING 


HIGHLIGHTS 


1954 
$230,890,482 


1955 1953 


$219,916,383 


69,899,370 
35,200,000 
34,699,370 

376,000 
34,323,370 


49,124,225 
24,500,000 
24,624,225 

382,340 


24,241,885 


49,177,771 
31,200,000 
17,977,771 

385,260 


17,592,511 


12.3% 
4.14 
21,048 


7, 
8.2% 
2.14 


14,458 








1955 — One of the 

Company’s Best Years 

The Company’s products and 
services were in greater demand 
in 1955 than ever before. Earn- 
ings and dividends showed sub- 
stantial increases over 1954. Sales exceeded any previous 
year in 3M history and were up 22% over 1954. 














Growing World-Wide Markets 


Further progress was made in the Company’s long-range 
plans for producing and selling its diversified products in 
world markets. At year-end fourteen manufacturing plants 
were operating in seven countries—Canada, England, 
France, Germany, Brazil, Mexico and Australia. 


Increased Dividends to Shareowners 

Common dividends totaled $13.6 million, or $1.65 a share 
paid quarterly at the rate of 40 cents for the first three 
quarters and 45 cents for the fourth quarter. Quarterly 
dividends have been paid for forty consecutive years. 


Improved Financial Position 

Total current assets at year-end were $132.9 million, and 
total current liabilities were $55.1 million for a net increase 
of $15.4 million in net working capital. 


New Plants and Improvements 

From the close of World War II through 1955 the net 
increase in plant account has amounted to $117.8 million. 
During this 10-year period annual sales have increased 
from $63 million to $281 million. 


Copies of our 1955 Annual Report are available on request. 


* 
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ELECTRONICS 


RAYTHEON’S 
MARATHON 


In the race to keep profits up 

and costs down, Raytheon has 

stumbled over some pesky 

hurdles. Now it is getting its 
second wind. 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., the 45- 
year-old, bow-tied president of Ray- 
theon Mfg. Co,* is a man who strong- 
ly believes in promoting good relations 
with the public and in the communi- 
ties in which his company operates. In 
1954, when Raytheon moved into a 
spanking new research lab in Way- 
iand, Mass., Adams sent an open let- 
ter to the local citizenry, promising 
that Raytheon’s activities there would 
in no way annoy Waylanders with 
smoke, noise, material movement or 
hazardous operations. It worked fine. 
Raytheon moved in, has yet to hear 
one protest from townfolk. 

But when it comes to explaining 
Raytheon’s purposes to some of its 
own 10,400 shareholders, Diplomat 
Adams is not always so successful. 
Reason: Raytheon has yet to pay a 
single cash dividend,+ and some stock- 
holders keep wondering why. A few 
of them sometimes tend to lose their 
patience with the company, and Pres- 
ident Adams is also apt to lose his 
with them. “Sure we could have paid 
a dividend last year,” he is wont to 
answer. “But we’d have been perfect 
damn fools to do it. In fact, it would 
have been the sheerest folly!” 

Dream vs. Reality. As the nation’s 
No. One producer of magnetron and 
klystron tubes for radar, the U.S.’s 
fourth biggest maker of standard re- 
ceiving tubes, and a company which 
has produced and sold more of those 
amazing little devices, transistors, 
than any other electronics firm, Ray- 
theon is spending $3 million a year on 
research and development. Adams 
feels he needs every penny he can lay 
his hands on for such efforts and for 
working capital. 

One thing that has Raytheon’s 
Adams nursing every nickel is Ray- 
theon’s strong ties to, and narrow 
profits on, government work, which 
accounts for some 60% of its billings. 
Through the first six months (ending 
November 30) of its current fiscal 
year, however, Raytheon watched 
some of its more profitable govern- 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 2534; low, ah en is (1955): 5% 


in stock. Indicated 1 payout: none. Ticker 
symbol: RTN. 


+Though it did pay 5% in stock in 1945 and 
1955, 10% in 1954. 
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ment orders fall off. Its order backlog 
dropped from $117 million just a year 
before, to $101 million. Largely as a 
result, Raytheon’s earnings slumped 
from 83c to 49c a share for the half. 

But unlike many Wall Streeters, 
who tend to turn up their noses at 
companies tied too closely to the Pen- 
tagon, Raytheon’s Adams is no man to 
knock a good thing. He considers 
Raytheon’s government work “an ele- 
ment of stability” and “not one of 
risk.” True enough, he would like to 
chop government business down to 
40% of his gross, beef up commercial 
revenues to 60%. That would be Ray- 
theon’s ideal, Adams muses, but con- 
cedes that a 50%-50% revenue break 
is probably “more realistic.” 

Spectrum of Opinion. In pursuit of 
that ideal, Raytheon has perfected an 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR.: 
over the hump? 


electronic cooking range called Rada- 
range, for which it has great sales 
hopes. Moreover, Raytheon rolled off 
its production lines better than 200,000 
of the 7.5 million TV sets made in the 
U.S. last year. It also boasts a mass- 
produced color set ($795-$895). But 
while Raytheon is ready for the pub- 
lic, Adams believes the public is not 
yet ready for color. “Where I sit in the 
spectrum of opinion on that one,” says 
he, “is on the conservative side.” 
Considerably less conservative was 
the loudly-trumpeted debut last 
month of Raytheon’s newest commer- 
cial entry, the Datamatic 1000. Devel- 
oped by the Datamatic Corp.—owned 
jointly by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
(60%) and Raytheon (40%)—the 
“1000” is a vast, room-sized elec- 


tronic brain, whose talents are espe- 
cially suited to such paper-harried 
firms as the giant insurance compan- 
$1.5 million & up; 


ies. Sale price: 


rental fee: $30,000-$40,000 per month 

For all its enterprising research, 
Raytheon has lost some of its erst- 
while prestige on Wall Street in re- 
cent years. The promising work of 
its scientists has yet to produce any 
consistently profitable results on the 
balance sheet: witness the sharp 
earnings slump in the latest six 
months. Now with bigger government 
orders coming in and with its re- 
search promising to bear fiscal fruit, 
Adams figures he is over the hump. 
Last month he declared himself as 
“extremely optimistic” about the next 
fiscal year. But when Forses asked 
what chance there was this year for 
that first cash dividend, Charlie 
Adams winced, sighed, and replied 
with the air of a man tired of hearing 
the same old question: “Highly im- 
probable.” 


MOVIES 


COLOSSAL SALE 


With astronomical pay for 
star players still a big pro- 
duction headache, Warner 
Bros. has sought relief by 
making moviedom’s biggest 
deal to date with competing 


TV. 


Hotitywoon’s Brothers Warner—Al- 
bert, Harry and Jack—between them 
own nearly a fourth of $68.1-million 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.* Like 
other movie moguls, they have long 
looked on TV with a jaundiced eye, 
recognized it as a stiff competitor. 
But unlike other filmmakers, they 
have been slow to exploit TV as a 
source of revenue. Most filmmakers“ 
now make new films especially for 
TV; many have also raided their can- 
stocked film libraries for likely old 
pix as TV fare. 

Debt Retirement? Last month the 
Warners finally began to look on TV 
as a customer, made a sale that was 
well worth waiting for. For $21 mil- 
lion—a sum which, even after capital 
gains taxes, is more than twice as 
much as Warner has ever earned in 
a single year—Warner Bros. sold full 
rights to all of its pre-1950 films. The 
buyer: P.R.M., Inc., a holding com- 
pany controlled by a group of wealthy 
Canadian investors, which in turn 
will release about half of the Warner 
library on TV, use the rest for re- 
issue in movie houses and possible 
re-make for TV. Included in the deal 
were such items as Public Enemy, 


*Traded NYSE. (1955-56) : 
high, 2334; low, 18144. Dividend (1955): $1.20. 
— 1956 payout: $1.20. Ticker symbol: 


Price range 
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VERY important discovery relating 
to mind power, sound thinking and 
cause and effect, as applied to self- 
advancement, was known centuries ago, 
before the masses could read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise 
men of old. A popular fallacy has it that 
their secrets of personal power and suc- 
cessful living were lost to the world. 
Knowledge of nature’s laws, accumu- 
lated through the ages, is never lost. At 
times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous 
men in high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not 
more than twenty generations ago, less 
than 1/100th of 1% of the earth’s people 
were thought capable of receiving basic 
knowledge about the laws of life, for it 
is an elementary truism that knowledge 
is power and that power cannot be en- 
trusted to the ignorant and the un- 
worthy. 


Wisdom is not readily attainable by the 
general public; nor recognized when 
right within reach. The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details apnout 
things, but goes through life without 
ever knowing where and how to acquire 
mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
mind—that mysterious silent something 
which “whispers” to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weak- 
nesses are the effects of causes. Your 
thoughts and actions are governed by 
fundamental laws. Example: The law 

of compensation is as fundamental , 


What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess? 














| Father. 


| bility: 


The Maltese Falcon and Life With 
Biggest previous such sale: 
RKO’s 740 features, which brought in 
$12 million. 

No sooner was the deal announced 
than Wall Street devised itself a 
$21 million question: what will the 
Brothers Warner do with all that 
cash? The only answer they got was 
that it would be added to working 
capital. But the money men thought 
they could see another likely possi- 
retirement of Warner’s $2.9- 


| million debt, thus putting the com- 





as the laws of breathing, eating and | 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are | 
as fascinating to study as they are | 
vital to understand for success in life. 


You can learn to find and follow every 
basic law of life. You can begin at any 
time to discover a whole new world of 
interesting truths. You can start at once 
to awaken your inner powers of self- | 
understanding and_ self-advancement. | 
You can learn from one of the world’s 

oldest institutions, first known in Amer- 

ica in 1694. Enjoying the high regard 

of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and 

teachers, the organization is known as 

the Rosicrucian Order. Its complete 

name is the “Ancient and Mystical 

Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the 

initials “AMORC.” The teachings of the 

Order are not sold, for it is not a com- 

mercial organization, nor is it a religious 

sect. It is a non-profit fraternity, a 

brotherhood in the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of | 
the truth—those who wish to fit in with 
the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for a complimentary copy of the 
booklet, “The Mastery of Life.” It tells 
how to contact the librarian of the 
archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for 
general distribution; nor is it sent with- 
out request. It is therefore suggested 
that you write for your copy to the 
Scribe whose address is given in the 
coupon. The initial step is for you to take. 


pany’s 15,500 common stockholders 
first in line for earnings. One thing 
was sure: with labor alone taking a 
reported 65% of Warner’s income, that 
$21 million was a highly unaccus- 


| tomed and highly welcome windfall. 


BAKING 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Despite rising costs and waist- 

line-watching customers, Con- 

tinental Baking still managed 

to sell—and earn—more 

dough last year than ever 
before. 


As president of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co.,* scholarly-looking bespec- 
tacled R. (for Robert) Newton Laugh- 
lin, 51, is the U.S.’s biggest bread- 
maker (Wonder Bread) and one of 
its biggest cakemakers (Hostess 
Cakes). Last month Baker Laughlin 
had news for his 13,800 stockholders 
that sounded good even amid the 
chorus of records rung up by USS. in- 
dustry in booming 1955. Continental’s 
sales, he reported, had risen almost 
15% to an all-time high of $244 mil- 


| lion, while net income soared 35% to 


$7.7 million. It was not just the size of 


| the improvement that impressed Wall 





Scribe 8.M.L. 
The Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 
» San Jose, California. 

Please send copy of sealed book- | 
let, ‘“The Mastery of Life,’’ which I | 
shall read as directed. 

| 
Name 





Address 
City 











Street, but its very existence in face 
of the private problems which have 
afflicted Continental and the baking 
industry as a whole in recent years. 

Unhappy Bakers. Breadmakers’ prob- 
lems have multiplied by the baker’s 
dozen. The cost of nearly everything 
in a loaf, from ingredients to the pap- 
er it is wrapped in, and the route 
salesmen who deliver it, has sky- 
rocketed in price.t To make matters 
worse, the big grocery chains have be- 


| gun to bake their own bread on a 


large scale. Because they plant their 
bakeries right next to their super- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56) 
high, 4142; low, 245%. Dividend (1955): $1.90 
plus 10% stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $2 
Ticker symbol: CI. 


+*Sample increases: 
1940; milk up 88%; 


flour up 155% 


since 
sugar, 54%; salt, 86%. 


* 
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markets and do not have to cut the 
Teamsters’ Union truckdrivers-sales- 
men in on the proceeds, the super- 
markets have been able to undercut 
Continental’s and other bakers’ retail 
prices by as much as a nickel a loaf. 

The final blow was delivered by the 
increasingly waistline-conscious av- 
erage American who has taken it into 
his head to eat less bread. 

Slump. The consequence was high- 
ly predictable: Continental’s pretax 
margin dropped alarmingly from 6.3c 
on the sales dollar in 1950 to 5%4c in 
1954. Some competitors fared worse. 
Third-ranking General Baking Co. 
had a pretax margin of nearly 5c on 
the dollar in 1950, earned less than 3c 
on the dollar five years later. Ward 
Baking skidded all the way from 6.7c 
to 2.9c. Only American Bakeries, the 
U.S.’s second largest, managed to hold 
margins comparatively stable at 6.8c 
on the dollar, due partly to its thriv- 
ing subsidiary, Cushman Sons, which 
operates 125 cake stores in the New 
York metropolitan area. Continental 
has no such breadwinners. 

Against a background of such prob- 
lems, Continental’s big 1955 profit 
gain looked especially impressive. By 
upping its take over a penny on every 
sales dollar in a year when American 
managed only a two-thirds of a cent 
increase, Laughlin had restored Con- 
tinental’s margins to their 1950 level. 

Higher sales alone had not turned 
the trick. Laughlin cut production 
costs by adopting new bulk-handling 
methods in his bakeries, used fresh- 
ly milled flour instead of aging it ac- 
cording toe bakers’ traditions. He also 
managed to extend the distance Con- 
tinental can transport its perishable 
products by setting up distribution 
depots and using huge tractor-trailer 
trucks. With just 67 bakeries in 64 
cities, Continental, through its 252 dis- 
tribution depots, now manages to 
cover 39 states, from the northeastern 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 

Diversification. Having streamlined 
both his production and his distribu- 
tion methods, Laughlin began looking 
around for more profitable products 
than the staff of life. He is pushing 
hard with “brown ’n’ serve” rolls, and 
his Hostess Cakes, which now total 
over 25% of sales, contribute far more 
than that to profits. 

On the trail of more such profitable 
specialties, Laughlin has launched a 
drive for diversification. Last May he 
bought a potato chip and mayonnaise 
maker. A few months ago, he went 
much further, exchanged 179,357 
shares of Continental stock (worth 
roughly $6.3 million) for Morton 
Frozen Foods, a $17-million-a-year 
processor of nearly half of the U.S.’s 
frozen fruit pies. Such items as froz- 
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BAKER LAUGHLIN 
more yeast in his loaf 


en pies carry a far higher profit mar- 
gin than ordinary bread and can be 
handled through Continental’s exist- 
ing distribution system. 

With all this under its fiscal belt, 
Continental expects to up sales an- 
other 15% this year. Says pleased-as- 
punch Treasurer William Fisher: “We 
have in Laughlin a president who be- 
lieves in making money.” 


TEXTILES 


SALVATION IN 
THE SOUTHLAND 


What was supposed to have 
been a holiday for Royal Lit- 
tle’s textilemen turned out to 
be an economic bombshell. 


WHEN one Charles Daniel heard him- 
self introduced as South Carolina’s 
No. One Salesman, he stepped to the 
microphone with all the confidence of 
a missionary pushing off on a jungle 
trek. Behind him rose the red-brick, 
windowless facade of a 10-acre tex- 
tile plant his construction company 
had just built. Before him in the pal- 
lid sunshine were the intent faces of 
hundreds of his native South Caro- 
linians, who would soon be toiling be- 
hind its looms. 

As an ex-U.S. senator, Daniel 
seemed to know what his folks wanted 
to hear. “Let’s give them a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay,” he said. 
Any union organizer who tried mess- 
ing around in Barnwell County, he 
trumpeted, would have a battle on 
his hands. 


Amidst wild applause, a few digni- 








taries seated behind Daniel winced 
visibly. “That man’s talking for him- 
self,” one angry official whispered to 
assembled newsmen. “He sure as hell 
isn’t speaking for Amerotron.” 

Wisdom. . . . Daniel’s harangue had 
in fact dropped a minor bombshell 
into what otherwise would have been 
a gay occasion for Amerotron Corp., 
the textile division of Industrialist 
Royal Little’s Textron American* em- 
pire. Little had just plunked down 
$10 million to build this carded wool- 
en mill at Barnwell, S.C. (pop.: 5,- 
000), and was immensely proud of it. 
It was the biggest of its kind in the 
U.S., and the first such to be built in 
more than 25 years. In a sense, vet- 
eran textileman Little had also gam- 
bled heavily that his inordinately 
shrewd sense of historical perspective 
had not been jarred out of focus. 

As one Textron official explained it: 
“The smart boys who used to make 
cottons up in New Bedford and Rhode 
Island headed South in the Thirties 
and cleaned up. The first ones to get 
here enjoyed ten to 15 years of ter- 
rific prosperity. That’s why we headed 
South early, while most of the woolen 
industry was still located up North.” 

There were other reasons, too. In 
the North, Textron American still 
operates three rather antiquated 
woolen mills which gross roughly $18 
million a year. The Barnwell plant, 
barring unforeseen difficulties, is ex- 
pected to do a $25-million volume. 
Yet, Barnwell’s payroll will amount to 
only $2.5 million to $3 million annual- 
ly vs. $3.5 million in New England. 
Once Little’s textilemen. surmount the 
task of training 1,000-or-so unskilled 
citizens of agricultural Barnwell, Lit- 
tle believes he may yet prove that 
textiles no longer need be considered 
the United States’ economic dog-in- 
the-manger. 

“Here,” said one Textron director, 
“we have a little industrial lebens- 
We can do 


raum. something new 
without the inherited restrictions of 
high wage rates.” That, newsmen 


agreed, was a more dignified way of 
putting it. 

.... and Words. But Charley Dan- 
iel had really warmed up to his sub- 
ject, and was boiling over. He talked 
about labor “radicals” coming into 
South Carolina to disrupt its time- 
honored way of life. “We have a per- 
fect right,” he said, “to shoot subver- 
sives in the sovereign state of South 
Carolina.” 

Northern newsmen looked around 
timidly. Textron officials were trying 
to look pleasant. Salesman Daniel 
waved a Confederate flag. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955-56): 
high, 2714; low, 12. Dividend (1955): 60c. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: 40c quarterly. Ticker 
symbol: TXT. 
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1995. .. continued growth 


in an expanding market 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


from the Annual Report 


1955 1954 
Volume of loans made $274.924,687 $210,933,757 
Net Earnings $ 6,235,067 $ 5,514,002 
Common shares at year-end 4,362,456 2,074,925 
Earnings per share : $1.30 $1.18" 
Dividends per share* $0.85 $0.80 
Number of branch offices. ._... 359 326 


* Adjusted for 2 for 1 atock split 


Forecasts agree that the high birth-rate of the past 
fifteen years assures a sharp up-turn in family forma- 
tions through the next decade. The needs and desires 
of the thousands of new families entering the con- 
sumer market each year create additional demands 
for the goods and services of our economy. The wise 
use of credit by this expanding consumer market will 
continue to provide the bridge between this country’s 
mass production and its mass consumption. We, at 
American Investment Company, expect to participate 
in this growth by providing cash installment loans to 
the thousands of families constantly entering the con- 
sumer market. . 





NET INCOME LOANS RECEIVABLE 
YEAR (in millions) YEAR (in millions) 














1955 1955 
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1953 1953 
1952 1952 
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8251 MARYLAND AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 24, MISSOURI 


Principal Subsidiaries: Public Finance Corporation Copy of 1955 
Domestic Finance Corporation + Public Loan Corporation Annual Report 
General Public Loan Corporation + Ohio Finance Company Available on Request. 
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PAPER 


WRONG QUESTION 


It was the British housewife, 

not the U.S. publisher, that 

Sir Eric Bowater had on his 
mind last month. 


One day last month reporters con- 
verged on the Bowater Paper Corp.’s* 
eleventh-floor offices on Manhattan’s 
Park Avenue. At one end of the 
glossy conference room table sat 
a slender, white-crested, debonair 
Briton, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, 
61, monarch of the worldwide, London- 
based paper empire that bears his 
family name. The newsmen, sum- 
moned for a press conference, thought 
they knew what was coming: the U.S. 
press, which has already absorbed 
newsprint price increases amounting 
to 759%? in ten years, was going to be 
hit again. 

In a matter-of-fact announcement, 
Sir Eric immediately disarmed them. 
The British firm this time was after 
the housewife, not the publisher. Bo- 
water had leaped into a two-day deal 
to bring paper tissues, napkins and 
towels into its home market. Partner 
in the set-up was the U.S.’s Scott Pa- 
per Company, number one producer 
of household paper specialties. 

To be called the Bowater-Scott 
Corporation (capitalization: $8.4 mil- 
lion), the new outfit will hawk prod- 
ucts in the British Isles under the 
world-famed Scott trademarks. Bo- 
water-Scott plans to have its two 
British plants operating by 1957 with 
a planned weekly capacity of 550 tons. 

Sir Eric had finished, but the scriv- 
eners kept their seats. They had more 
than ScotTissue on their minds, be- 
gan shooting a series of questions at 
Sir Eric. Sample: 

“Do you intend to raise newsprint 
prices?” 

Retorted the quick-thinking Brit- 
isher: “That tired old chestnut 
again?” 

“Aren’t newsprint prices rising all 
the time?” 

“Demand is rising all the time.” 

“Do you see a trend in the rises?” 

“I don’t know about the other com- 
panies.” 

Gingerly lighting a cigarette, Sir 
Eric at length peered down the table, 
concluded with what some of his 
hearers regarded as a likely candidate 
for the understatement of 1956: “After 
all, the last increase ($4 a ton last 
December) was very, very modest.” 

*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 


(1955-56) : high, 74%; low, 534. Dividend (1955) : 
estimated 27.3c. Indicated 1956 payout: —. 


+Current price: $131 a ton, up from $75 
when controls were first lifted in 1946. 
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Silver tray by 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., 
New York SUyarsrsvusree 


THE HONORED OCCASION 

When a friend receives a high civic award, 
your own commemorative gift 

should match the dignity of the occasion. 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, 
in a ceramic commemoration flagon 
created by Royal Boulton, of England. 





roe eu 
By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. } 
Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. CHIVAS BROS. LTD, 
of Aberdeen, Scotiand, EKatablished 1501 


Opening 
an account 


Our valuaktie booklet — yours 
for the asking —explains 
clearly and concisely how to : , : 
open / brokerage nt Mirae and Mass handling! And this giant 
engage in securities transac- Clark fork truck does just that. In 
tions. * Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 














glue-like mud, on rough terrain, or 
in a plant—what this fork truck can 


Stocks — How Stock is “Sold do with a 20,000-Ib. load would 
Short” — Stop Orders — Divi- take a shop full of men to equal. 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions. But this isi . 

© The booklet alee dafimes ut this is just one of many sizes. 
number of stock market terms. They all produce just as well. Time, 
We will mail your copy with- money and manpower is what 
out obligation. Write for you save. 


Booklet FS-21. 






To move material of any kind 
« « « depend on 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 










Members New York Stock Exchonge 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street « New York 5, N.Y. 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Other Plants: Battle Creek, Jockson, Benton Harbor 


Annual Report for 1955 
of P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED HARNINGS 
_Year Ended December 31 


makers of fine 
tobacco products 








Revenues: 
Net Sales 
Other (net) 
Total Revenues 
Costs and Expenses: 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, Advertising, 
and Administrative Expenses 
Interest 
Federal and State Income Taxes 
Total Costs and Expenses 

Earnings Before Special Credit 

Special Credit—Profit on sale of property, 
less capital gains tax 

Net Earnings 

Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7 per share 
in each year) 

Earnings Applicable to Common Stock 
($2.07 per share in 1955 including 34 
cents from special credit; $1.98 per share 
in 1954) 

Dividends on Common Stock ($1.35 per 
share in 1955; $1.60 per share in 1954) 

Remainder of Earnings (retained for use in 


the business) 


1955 
$228,268,392 
77,304 
228,345,696 


$213,605,638 
2,919,731 
5 189,500 


$ 5650827 


965,173 
$ 6,596,000 


686,000 


1954 


231,046,695 
150,190 
$231,196,885 


$215,936,851 
2,630,891 
6,287,000 
$224,854,742 
$ 6,342,143 


$ 6,342,143 


686,000 





$ 5,910,000 
__ 3,851,257 


$ 2,058,743 


$ 5,656,143 
___ 4,564,450 


$ 1,091,693 


Provision for depreciation; $1,246,422 in 1955 and $1,156,837 in 1954 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 
LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


December 31 





CURRENT ASSETS: 1955 
ar $ 6,521,814 
Accounts receivable—customers (less 

203 in 1955 and $582,908 in 
1954 for doubtful accounts and cash 
discounts) ............. 10,187,553 
Other accounts soos 596,941 
Inventories (at average cost) : 
Leaf tobacco ....... 125,268,174 
Manufactured stock and revenue 
stamps. ............. 2 11,786,137 
Materials and supplies 3,934,024 
Total current assets $158,294,643 


1954 
$ 7,812,959 


10,456,765 
657,431 


127,432,128 


12,341,618 
___ 4,415,694 
$163,116,595 





PROPERTY, PLANT, 
AND EQUIPMENT 
(As adjusted December 31, 1932 by au- 
thorization of stockholders, plus sub- 
sequent additions at cost, less retire- 
ments) : 
Land . $ 938,292 
Buildings and building equipment 14,451,061 
y and equip 18,903,404 
3: 34,292, 757 
Less accumulated depreciation... 8,803,966 





$ 991,874 
9,546,357 
16,979,834 

$ 27,518,065 
8,842,842 





Total property, plant, and 
equipment—net $ 25,488,791 


$ 18,675,223 





OTHER ASSETS: 
Mortgage note receivable $ 300,000 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 1,453,903 


Unamortized debenture discount and 
expense . 829,043 
Brands, trade nate, ai goodvill - 1 


$ 1,529,459 


888,27 
1 





Total other assets ~ $ 2,582,947 


$ 2,417,735 





$186,366,381 


$184,209,553 








CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable (banks) 
Accounts payable 
Debentures due within one year (less 
held by Company) 
Accrued taxes 
Accrued payrolls 
Accrued interest 
Other accrued liabilities 
Total current liabilities 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 

Notes payable (3% and 344% )—due 
serially October 1, 1957 to July 1, 
1963 

Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
October 1, 1963 ($600,000 to be re- 
tired annually to 1962) 4 

Twenty-five Year 3% Debentures, due 
March 1, 1976 ($350,000 to be re- 
tired annually to 1975) 

Twenty-five Year 334% Debentures, 
due April 1, 1978 ‘($675,000 to be 
retired annually to 1977) 

Total long-term debt 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENT 
INCENTIVE COMPENSATION. . 


CAPITAL AND 
RETAINED EARNINGS: 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock (par 
value $100 per share)— 
authorized 99,576 shares; 
issued 98,000 shares 
Common Stock (par value $10 per 
share )— 
authorized 5,000,000 shares ; 
issued 2,852,854.89 shares 
Additional paid-in capital (premiums 
less expenses on common stock 
issued) 
Earnings retained for use in the 
usiness 
Total capital and retained 
earnings 
Tora. 


December 31 


1955 
$ 32,700,000 
3,984,374 
1,159,000 
6344511 
660,153 
534,836 
460,193 
$ 45,843,067 


$ 10,000,000 
13,600,000 
13,950,000 

_ 21,825,000 

¥ 59,375,000 


$__119817 


$ 9,800,000 


28,528,549 


085,578 
_34614,370 


$ 81,028,497 
$186, 366, 381 


‘1954 
$ 40,700,000 
4,288,466 
850,000 
6,851,057 
616,643 
467,437 
é 466,196 
$ 54,2 39,799 


$ 14,200,000 
14,300,000 


22,500,000 
51,000,000 


$ 9,800,000 


28,528,549 


8,085,575 
32,59 555,627 


$ 78,969,754 
$184.209,553 


Covenants limiting the payment of dividends on common stock and the purchase, redemption 


or a —~ of such stock are contained in the debenture inde nture 
men the most restrictive of these covenants the amount whieh co L 
or the’ foregoing purposes at December 31, 1955 was limited to approximately $7,058, ‘000. 


Other Products 

Cigarettes We'll be giad to send you 
@ copy of our ilustrated 
Annual Report for 1955. 
Smoking Tobaccos Write P. Lorillard Company, 
FRIENDS 119 West 40th Street, 
INDIA HOUSE New York 18, N.Y. 
Chewing Tobaccos 


BAGPIPE 
SOME LEADING PRODUCTS OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY HAVANA BLOSSOM 
AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS + ESTABLISHED 1760 






































































































































































































































































































The FORGES index Jit iii tt it tl 
; Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal = - a — 
F weight to five factors: { i 
is 1. How much are we producing? cE: ' 
‘ (FRB production index) a a ms 
; F 2. How many people ore working? i i i i 
' (BLS non-agricultural employment) 5 a ae — 
3. How intensivel working? (BS =} 4 a 
i average weekly hoes a manctaswre) | | | | | RA BaP. 
m 4. Are people spending or saving? i j i 
a (FRB department store sales) 7 re we } i ic 
m= 5. How much money is circulating? - -4 os — 
: (FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) i 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of i | 
% the dollar (1947-49 100), factors 1, 4 — : 
4 > and 5 for seasonal variation. ~~ J 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tente- i | 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 1 
subject to later revision.* —— 
| f i a i 
i 4 
; Fr ] i 
. ' 
re | - — 
i 7 
i 
i | | 
| a | 7 
*Final figures for the five components (1947-49—100) 
Dec. Jan.('55) Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nev. Dec. 
Production ........ 130.0 131.0 133.0 135.0 136.0 138.0 139.0 140.0 140.0 141.0 143.0 144.0 144.0 
Employment ....... 113.3 109.4 110.9 111.6 111.8 112.6 112.8 113.5 113.8 114.0 114.3 114.7 114.9 
ere 101.8 100.8 101.3 102.0 100.8 102.0 102.0 101.0 102.3 102.8 103.0 103.3 103.5 
aca ue eh 111.9 114.2 108.4 109.3 115.3 113.3 112.3 119.2 115.4 115.4 116.6 117.6 116.5 
Bank Debits........ 150.0 149.4 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 159.3 165.4 159.5 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


No Charm in the Obvious 


Tuts is a good time to think in terms 
of individual stocks—which is what 
you, the security owner, buy—rather 
than “the market,” which is more a 
theoretical topic for discussion than 
action. 

All of this is not meant to infer that 
President Eisenhower’s decision to 
become a candidate for re-election 
automatically solves all our prob- 
lems. Political uncertainties, like the 
weather, will be a cause for debate 
until November. And politics involves 
perhaps even greater unknowns than 
the question of market and ‘business 
trends. Our President still has to find 
the answer to the farm dilemma, to 
the international situation. 

But, fortunately for the security 
buyer, the stock market in the long 
run must rest on the basic reali- 
ties, which today are good. Contrary 
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to popular belief, 
past election years 
have not been 
troublesome to ei- 
ther the market or 
business. In by 
far the majority of 
instances, both the 
market and busi- 
ness were higher six months after the 
elections than they were six months 
prior to November. In this connec- 
tion, all the evidence suggests that 
business will end the year in a burst 
of glory, on a level contrasting sharp- 
ly with the first quarter note of un- 
certainty. The business trend should 
gain upward momentum as the year 
progresses. Secondly, this is still the 
biggest era in the nation’s history, 
one of more resiliency and buoyancy, 
one of a new normal of demand. 





In a word, the easiest way is seldom 
the best way, particularly in as com- 
plex a matter as the stock market. 
Certainly, those who have relied on 
the obvious these past few months 
have little to show for their pains ex- 
cept lost opportunities. Case in 
point: those who have avoided the 
steel stocks have apparently based 
their skepticism on the obvious fact 
that the automobile industry con- 
sumed about 23% of the nation’s steel 
output last year. Yet, the industry is 
still operating at capacity, first quar- 
ter earnings will be well above last 
year and the full year outlook is quite 
good. Likewise, those who have 
avoided the copper stocks because of 
concern over the outlook for automo- 
bile production and residential build- 
ing—the two most important users of 
the red metal—have overlooked a 
new fundamental. With world con- 
sumption now well above domestic 
consumption—whereas the reverse 
held true in earlier years—the world 
market “makes” the domestic price. 
And even domestic demand is high. 
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The VALUE LINE (Ani) Investment Survey, 
BL BO 





Announcing 
A Complete Summary of all Value Line Advices on 


7OO STOCKS 


NVESTORS can now receive, without extra charge, the new 12-page Summary 

of Advices on 655 major stocks and 80 Special Situations just released to sub- 
scribers of The Value Line Investment Survey—with 1956 estimated normal price, 
dividends arid earnings for each stock. 


With this complete Summary you would have vital information you need for 
safer and more profitable investing in 1956 including: 


e@ Value Line’s current appraisal of each of 700 supervised stocks, show 
ing which are currently Underpriced, which Overpriced, based on 
advance estimates of 1956 earnings and dividends 


e Yield on 1956 estimated dividend. 


e Growth and Stability index of each stock based on Value Line's 
exclusive measurements. 


e Each Stock’s appreciation potential 3 to 5 years ahead. 


This unusual Summary puts at your fingertips the conclusions reached in the 
894-page Value Line Survey, enables you to check your stocks against Value Line's 
measurements of value quickly and objectively 


Now is the time to take advantage of this systematic current guide to more than 
700 stocks, kept up-to-date weekly. It enables you to choose the strongest stocks for 
your own list—whether you invest for income, safety, appreciation or long-term 
growth. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the latest 64-page Building and Drug 
issue AND the valuable Summary of Advices without extra charge under this 
Special Introductory Offer. In addition you would receive in the next 4 weeks 
new reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. Among the companies to 
be analyzed are: 
American Tobacco 
Bendix Aviation Columbia Broadcasting 
Borg Warner General Electric 

year National Distillers 


Goodrich Federated Dept. Stores 
Liggett & Myers Westinghouse Electric 


Admiral Corp. Allied Stores 
Radio Corp. 
Montgomery Ward 
Kresge, S. S. 
Sears Roebuck 
Woolworth 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commen- 
taries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual Subscription $120.) 


Continental insurance 
Home Insurance 
int'l Bus. Machine 
Nat’! Cash Register 
Royal McBee 

and 177 others 


*New subscribers only. 
Plus the 12-page Summary of Advices AND the 64-page Building and 
Drug Edition at no extra charge 


Name ... 
Address. . 


.. Zone . . State. 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 14,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-57 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Investment Advisers Since 1931 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Fact that there is no charm in the 
obvious points up other thoughts. For 
one, uncertainties always are present 
in the market, in business. The bal- 
ance of pros and cons seldom falls 
neatly into place for anyone to see. 
This is what makes speculation so in- 
triguing, so rewarding. For another, 
speculation is more of an art than a 
science. Basically, however, it re- 
quires little more than the same com- 
mon sense applied by every success- 
ful businessman. All of which means 
the willingness to assume a calculated 
risk, the courage to go counter to 
popular belief. 

Case in point: few security buyers 
today have a friendly word for the 
automobile stocks. Yet, fact remains 
that the industry is likely to enjoy 
its second best year and production 
in the later months of 1956 probably 
will exceed the year-earlier period. 
This prospect is what intrigues the 
far-seeing security buyer who knows 
that speculative interest will be stim- 
ulated by the radically-styled new 
models to be introduced this fall . . 
who knows, too, that 1956 has been 
destined to be a year where fewer 
cars would be produced than sold, 
whereas the reverse held true last 
year ... who knows that the strength 
in used car sales is a barometer of 
an upturn this spring . . . who rec- 
ognizes the importance of the fact 
that retail sales in the first two months 
of this widely suspected year still 
were the second best on record. Sure, 
General Motors will not earn as much 
as the record high $4.26 per share 
profit of 1955. Nor will Chrysler again 
earn $11.90 per share. But this is no 
surprise to the stock market and the 
1956 potential, in a different market 
environment, could result in higher 
prices. 

In like vein of thought, the for- 
ward-looking security buyer is more 
interested in the General Electric 
“pluses” than the recurrent Wall Street 
fears of appliance over-production, of 
market saturation. He knows, for ex- 
ample, that General Electric’s excel- 
lent management not only has decen- 
tralized its vast operation, but has 
integrated its plants in terms of prod- 
uct and market. He knows that the 
company’s new major appliance plant 
in Louisville has a unique manufac- 
turing flexibility not possessed by 
competition. He knows, too, that the 
recent change in the company’s pric- 
ing policies reflects the marketing 
revolution now underway, not lagging 
demand. And he recognizes the im- 
portance of the fact that the company 
will spend $500 million for new facil- 
ities in the next three years, which is 
almost half as much as was spent in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 


IN OUR GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 


misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 


Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


future,”’ 
“27 Safety Rules”’ 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘Ame 

‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
sent free to his personal clients with his 
for Investors and Traders. 


erica Tomorrow, 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. 


agree 


A few poor se le« 


tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 


bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending 
double current low prices many times 
The only sure fortune-building is dons 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per fund. gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink 
Recently we again recommended 
cial growth situation selling 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
attractive dividend on current price. 
Next, we recommended another dis 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through ten and its advance has hardly 
started. We are about to recommend an 


went 


should 


rising cost of 


cent 


a spe 
below five 


called 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. 
He knows next to nothing about the safety in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural stagnation. He does not know how few are impulsed 





other startling discovery “sleeping” below 
two dollars. A complete analysis of this 
opportunity will be sent only to yearly clients. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 
“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 


Wall Street technicians. 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 


those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 


subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. 


(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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... Our guess is that most of the 1,000 
or so stocks you'll find in our brand 
new 1956 edition of “DrvipENDs’” — 
will still be paying them. 

Why? 

Because every one of these stocks 
has paid dividends for the past 20 years 
... hundreds of them for closer to 50 
—and a few for more than a century! 


Does that mean that we endorse all 
these stocks for investment, or think 
you should buy just any one of them? 


Definitely not. 


Not when those dividends vary 
from less than 1% on your money 
all the way up to 10%... 


Not when dividends alone can 
never make any stock a sound in- 
vestment... 


Not when your own particular cir- 
cumstances—your own investment 
objectives—should always dictate 
the kind of securities you should 
buy. 

Nevertheless, this booklet is a pretty 
fair cross-section of investment oppor- 
tunity ... and does speak well for the 
basic stability of American business 


through good times and bad. 


If you'd like a copy of “DivipeNps”, 
we'll be happy to mail one—without 
charge, of course. 


Simply call, or write— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-6 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Atomic Energy Growth Stocks 


|Tuis is a continuation of the previous 
larticle, mentioning stocks expected to 
| benefit from atomic energy. 
| Beckman Instrument Company de- 
| signs and manufactures technical and 
precision instruments for scientific, 
\laboratory and industrial use. The 
|growth of Beckman has been ac- 
icomplished chiefly through acquisi- 
|tions and new product development. 
Sales are at a record rate. With ad- 
| ditional new products to be introduced 
lin the near future, and with the 
acquisition of Liston-Becker Instru- 
|ment Co. in June, the volume of sales 
}is expected to approach $25 million for 
ithe fiscal year ending June, 1956, 
‘comparing with $21,330,000 reported 
for the 1955 fiscal period. Earnings 
for the last fiscal year were $1,322,050, 
an increase of 43% over the pre- 
vious year. The earnings were equal 
to $1.06 on each of the 1,249,735 shares, 
|compared with 85c on 1,079,735 shares 
|outstanding a year earlier. 
| Net sales of $21 million exceeded 
\that of 1954 by 14%. The improved 
| results were achieved despite a sub- 
|stantial increase in research and de- 
| velopment costs which totaled $2,032,- 
308 in the latest period, an increase 
\of $570,399 from the preceding year. 
|Present price, 27. 
Capitalization: Long term debt— 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


$2,500,000. Common 
Stock — 1,249,735 
shares (about 40% 
closely held). Divi- 
dend: none. Yield: 
none. 

Combustion Engi- 
neering is the larg- 
est producer of steam generating 
equipment, manufacturing a com- 
plete line of such equipment, and 
also supplying the oil refining and 
chemical processing industries. The 
company is completing a $17-million 
expansion program which will raise 
its productive capacity 50%. Combus- 
tion Engineering has been on the 
ground floor of the dynamic atomic 
industry. The company has already 
received a government contract to de- 
sign and build an atomic power plant 
for a submarine. Following this, Com- 
bustion has launched a $7-million con- 
struction project at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, for the production of atomic 
reactors. Although the benefits from 
these operations will not be imme- 
diately carried through to earnings, 
because of further necessary research 
and development, the company will 
be able to operate at high levels 
through its sales to the fast growing 
utility industry. Thus the company 


will, over the next few years, be 
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strengthening its position in the atomic 
field, and continue to do well in its 
basic business. 

With the company in a strong finan- 
cial position, with its basic business 
of supplying the utility industry 
growing steadily, and with the atomic 
operations well underway, the stock 
is, in my opinion, a sound investment 
with excellent growth possibilities. 
Now around 75. 

Based on reliable forecasts, the 
population of the United States will 
rise to around 200 million by 1970, 
and the combined plant of the electric 
power companies is expected to in- 
crease by over 200% during that pe- 
riod. The generation of power should 
treble and the average residential 
use of electricity should increase more 
than three-fold. In the ten year pe- 
riod 1945-1954, the generating capa- 
bilities of the privately-managed 
companies increased by 38,800,000 
kilowatts, a gain of 96%. Indications 
are that the industry must plan to 
add 7,000,000 to 12,000,000 kilowatts 
of new generating equipment each 
year between now and 1965 (about a 
100% increase) to keep up with the 
increased demand for electricity. 

General Electric is catering to the 
increased demand for electrical ap- 
pliances and the required electrical 
power, is affected directly by the 
100% increase in demand within the 


electrical industry. In consequence, its | 
comparable ten-year period shows an | 


advantage in growth of 5 times that 
of the average company in other in- 
dustries. 

The ever-increasing demand for 
electrical appliances, which was aug- 
mented by television and air-con- 


ditioning this past decade, is being | 
widened by the expected demand | 


within the next ten years for 1 mil- | 


lion heat pumps. This device employs 


a process which, by the use of refrig- | 


eration equipment, takes heat from a 
low-temperature source (the outside 
air, the ground or well water) and 
releases it at higher temperatures in 
the building to be heated. The same 
equipment is used for cooling in 
summer. 

While GE is applying the knowl- 
edge in all phases of atomic develop- 
ment, the most important contribu- 
tion that it has made to date to spur 
the demand for atomic reactors, was 
its ability, as announced early in 1955, 
to produce and design atomic reactors 
which can generate electricity as 
cheaply as the conventional gener- 
ators. Now 551. 

The Taylor Instrument Company 
has been identified with the Atomic 
Energy Program since 1943, when it 
contracted for the Oak Ridge gaseous 
diffusion plant. Since then, it has con- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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HOW TO 
INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 

IN 1956 


—your key to ; 
y GERALD M, LOEB 
bigger stock Partner, E. F. Hutton & Co., 


. Y. Stock Exchange broker- 
age firm, reveals 35 successful 
market profits years of market know-how in The 


Battle for Investment Survival. 
























If you want to know more about thousands...His book is a must;” 
increasing your income from NEWSWEEK—“30 years outsmarting 
securities in 1956, then you the market.” Only $2.95 

should read the best-selling 













































































book that over 15,000 investors, 
savers, speculators and others inter- 34 “How to Make Profits” 
ested in money bought and benefited Chapters Include: 
from last year. Everything in _ this Speculation vs. Investment . . . Pit- 
book happened first and was written falls for the Inexperienced . . . How 
about afterwards. Mr.. Loeb can to Invest for Capital _Appreciation 
truthfully be said to be one voy 4 - wee, pas Lee 
who takes his own medicine. It has 2. ‘. > 3 
. t, Timing, Tech ' 
been acclaimed by all who have read yo ppm — ye yy 4 
and used it: WALTER WINCHELL— ‘Sow Moves’? ... Yeu Can’ 
“Stock marketeer writes best seller;” Forecast, but You Can Make Money 
OLIVER GINGOLD, Wall Street Journal .. + Strategy for Profits .. . Spending, 
—“Mr. Loeb...a partner in one of be pane Inflation . . . Diversification 
the largest brokerage firms... has of lavestments. 























been eminently successful in helping 


THE BATTLE FOR 


INVESTMENT SURVIVAL 
By G. M. LOEB 





ee ee. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — ORDER TODAY 


- ~ 
7’ Originally published by Barron's, ~ 
¢ now distributed by ‘ 
HURRY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Dept. F-1 ‘ 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ‘ 
Enclosed is $2.95 (] Check []) Money Order .Add 1 
aes ; = 3% tax if delivered in New York City). Please send 1 
- me by return mail a copy of *'The Battle for Invest- 
10th PRINTING ment Survival,’’ postpaid. If not completely satis- ! 
sg fied, | will return the book in 10 days and my money ! 
i funded. 
OVER 15,000 COPIES will be refun / 
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107th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 


$.25 per share on Common Stock 
payable March 31, 1956 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1956. 


m1, 1956 2 


OVER 980 OFFICES IN U. S$. AND CANADA 


Which 
Stocks 
NOW? 


Much of the uncertainty hang- 
ing over the market has been 
swept aside by the President’s 
announcement. However, we ex- 
pect the general business outlook 
will not be greatly affected... 
that investors must continue 
seeking out well-situated stocks 
for possible profits in the months 
ahead. 


Our recommendations? We’ve 
selected 32 companies in 8 differ- 
ent industries in a report just 
published. To get this list, plus 
our comments on the trend of 
business activity, write for Re- 
port F-12. 


BACHE & CoO. 


Founded 1879 
Members leading stock & commodity exchanges 


36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches & representatives in principal cities 











MONEY 
CYCLES 


For the first time stocks are now en- 
countering the impact of new and de- 
cisive MONEY CYCLES. The cycles 
that determine contraction and ex- 
pansion in money and stocks. 

Find out why this market has de- 
feated the experts, and why you 
should BUY and HOLD. Find out 
why stocks are moving towards a 
NEW PRICE ERA only recognized 
by the inside accumulation since 
1949. 

Get our special report on this new 
development and the present situ- 
ation, together with the unique and 
astounding facts about the 30 year 
BUILDUP behind this market, the 
record breaking bull market forecast 
by BASIC ANALYSIS in 1949... . 


Send for ... 


“STOCKS NOW CON- 
FRONT NEW MONEY 
CYCLE” and 
“THE 30 YEAR 
MONEY BUILDUP 
BEHIND THE NEW 
PRICE ERA” 


(New parties only please) 
Cc. F. M. Williams 


36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York 
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| MARKET COMMENT 
| 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Climate Favorable to Higher Prices 


Tue stock market appears to have 
entered a new phase. The so-called 
“confidence factor” which determines 
price-earnings ratios and yields is 
improved by the decision of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to seek re-election. 
In all probability price-earnings ratios 
will rise and yields will decline. In- 
vestors will be willing to pay more 
for a dollar of earnings and be will- 
ing to accept less per dollar of in- 


| vested capital in dividends. 


Recently, at around 488, the DJ In- 
dustrials have been selling at about 
13.9 times last year’s earnings of ap- 
proximately $35 a share to yield 4.4% 


| on last year’s dividends of $21.58. The 
| price-earnings ratios in other years of 


high confidence have been higher: 
15.7 times in 1946, 17 times in 1937, 
18.5 times in 1936, 19.7 times in 1929 
and 19.5 times in 1928. So have yields 
been lower: 3.5% in 1946, 4.2% in 
1937, 3.8% in 1936, 1.9% in 1929 and 
2% in 1928. 

You may say that 1946, 1937, 1936, 
1929 and 1928 represented conditions 
where there were investment (or 
speculative) “excesses.” You are 
right. That is exactly what we may 
be headed into, but we have not ar- 


rived there yet. 


Surely too much “confidence” is a 
dangerous thing, perhaps more dan- 
gerous than too little of it. But so 


| long as human nature is human na- 

ture, and so long as Americans are 
| Americans, you hardly can avoid in- 
| vestment excesses now and then. 
| they are coming, we might as well 
| take advantage of them. 


If 


Fundamentally, there still are some 


| stocks which look cheap enough to 
| purchase 
| From the standpoint of the speculator 
| and the trader, no doubt there are 
| many issues which can be bought for 


as prudent investments. 


profits. I am looking for a stronger 
market over the intermediate term. 


Two weeks ago, I suggested some 
profit-taking in the 490-500 area— 
should it be reached. Right now I 
would lift my sights. I think the 500 
area will be significantly exceeded 
some time during the next six months. 
On any backing away from the 480- 
490 area, I would feel like stepping up 
trading purchases. 

General Finance (19) appeals to me 
as a “growth” situation. The stock 
pays 80c per annum. Earnings last 
year were $2.02 a share against $1.62 
in 1954 and $1.44 in 1953. Last year’s 
automobile financing amounted to 


$241.7 million 
against $174.6 
million in 1954, 
while small loans 
made were $51.3 
million against 
$37.7 million in 
1954 and $30.3 
million in 1953. Insurance premiums 
were more than double those of two 
years ago. The number of automo- 
biles financed in 1955 was 71,759 
against 67,153 in 1954 and 55,260 in 
1953, and the number of small loans 
made last year was 150,366 compared 
with 113,645 in 1954 and 90,992 in 1953. 

Pure Oil (43) is making good on 
previous expectations. Reported earn- 
ings for 1955 were $4.05 a 
against $3.56 in 1954. The 
this stock, however, rests in 
pany’s future’ earnings 
rather than in any profits thus far 
shown. It is one of my favorite 
oils. .. . I still like Anderson-Prichard 
(65), feeling that the values back of 
the stock are much greater than the 
price indicates. It is selling for only 
a little more than 10 times last year’s 
earnings. .. . Royal Dutch (88) even- 
tually should reflect the very sub- 
stantial appreciation in the market 
value of its holdings in Shell Oil. The 
latter stock at 77 is up from 62 at the 
beginning of the year. 

International Harvester apparently 
is having a better year. Earnings for 
the January quarter were 78c a share 
against 40c in the same period a year 
ago, with sales $275 million against 
$222 million. It is stated that all 
divisions except refrigerators and de- 
fense work contributed to the im- 
provement. For those who want a 
good return, this stock looks inter- 
esting. 

Masonite (41) continues to be a 
favorite of many analysts. Profits for 
the current fiscal period are being 
estimated at about $5 to $5.50 a share 
against $4.42 in the previous fiscal 
year. This company is less depen- 
dent on building activity than most 
people assume. 

Eagle-Picher (41) pays $1.80 per 
annum and earned’ $5.06 a share in 
the year ended with November com- 
pared with $2.47 a share in the pre- 
vious 12 months. It is anticipated 
that this year’s earnings will be 
larger than those for 1955, and it is 
possible that the dividend may be in- 
creased again late this year. 

This company formerly was a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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For a limited time—to readers of Forbes 
THIS BOOK FREE 3"stor'teice'e 
In “‘New Methods for Profit in the Stock Market’ Garfield A. Drew, who has spent a life- 
time in technical study of the stock market, shows how profits can be made in the modern 
market—and kept. Here in one complete, compact work are all the results of 15 years 


objective study of the technical knowledge and experience now available for anyone 
willing to take the trouble to inform himself. 


Between the covers of this book in 384 pages is an explanation and evaluation of virtually 
every stock market technique worthy of study—their limitations as well as their advan- 
tages. There is no glossing over. This is a work of fact—not fiction. And every conclu- 
sion is intelligently documented. 


Selling in leading book stores throughout the country at $4.50—this book acclaimed by 
many Wall Street professionals is free for a limited period to readers of Forbes with a 
month’s trial of the Drew Odd Lot Studies (a tested method for measuring stock market 
psychology explained in a 68 page section of the book). 


Now in their seventh year of publication the 
Drew Studies have provided the clue at many 
critical points in the stock market—from the 
spring of '49—in the fall of '53—during the 
phenomenal upsurge of 1954-55. But the In- 
dexes are not a one-way street. They tell their 
story—sometimes bullish—sometimes bearish— 
usually prior to an important change in trend. 
The Studies should be especially significant 
now in the 7th year of the bull market. 








Under a special arrangement you will get 
the $4.50 book, all the Drew Reports for 
the next month, the large Odd Lot Chart 
included—what would ordinarily cost 
$11.50—for $5—or less than one-half. 
(The Reports are regularly $85 a year— 
$47.50 for six months). When the month 
is over—if you are not satisfied either 
with the book or the Reports you simply 
ask for—and will promptly receive—com- 
plete refund. 








Attached is $5.00 to cover Drew Odd Lot 
Studies and Reports for a month, the Odd 
Lot Index Chart—and free copy of ‘‘New 
Methods for Profit in the Stock Market.” 


















Name 


Address 








State 





City 


INVESTMENT 
DREW ASSOCIATES Inc. 
53 STATE ST.—BOSTON, MASS. 


This Special Offer 
open until April 30, °56 












President, Drew Investment Associates Inc. — Formerly Director 
of Accounts, United Investment Counsel (Division of United 
Business Service) — Winner of Barron's Open forum on “Best 
Sewwrities for Recovery or Inflation.” 
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from Mood g FREE 
(for new ee y 5 oa a ISSUES 


You are invited to accept the next 8 news issues of MOODY’S 
INDUSTRIALS, for free trial. This world-famous reference 
source provides a continuing report on the operating record of 
each of 3,823 industrial companies. You are shown the latest 
current developments and also the comparative background 
that gives meaning to today’s financial news. 


TWICE WEEKLY you receive complete news coverage . . . alpha- 
betically arranged by company and cumulatively indexed by topic 
for easy reference. For each company you have a continuing report 
on: Sales, earnings and dividends . . . balance sheets ar¢ operating 
statements .. . orders and backlogs... 

mergers... new plants proposed and 

opened ... new products .. . wage agree- 

ments . . . corporate personnel changes, 

ete., etc., etc. 


ANNUALLY, every regular subscriber 
receives the well known MOODY’S IN- 
DUSTRIAL MANUAL, at no addi- 
tional cost. This enormous reference vol- 
ume (3,144, 842” x 11” pages) provides 
all the basic operating facts and figures 
on both industries and individual com- 
panies going many years back. 

MOODY’S INDUSTRIALS is very 
much of a necessity to every investor who 
bases decisions on unbiased facts. To 
receive the next 8 issues without charge, 
simply mail the coupon below. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Investment Advisers since 1909 


Moody’s Investors Service 
99 Church Street, New York 7 99 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send next 8 news issues of MOODY’S 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 INDUSTRIALS for FREE TRIAL. 


606 South Hill Street, | “*™* 
Address 


Los Angeles 14 city 


Zone EE 














A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. Frnancrar 
Corporation, payable April 
1, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness March 12, 1956. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C, Joun Kunn, 
Treasurer 


C.1.T. 
FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 136 


qp 


March 1, 1956, 














HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


rather sleepy manufacturer of paint, 
and miner and fabricator of zinc and 
lead. Its profit margins were low, and 
its record uninspiring. In 1949, Mr. 
Spencer Shore of Cincinnati became 
president. It has been Mr. Shore’s 
policy to eliminate and sell off busi- 
nesses with low profit margins yield- 
ing a small return on capital invested, 
and to reinvest the proceeds in wider 
profit margin businesses where the 
percentage earned on invested assets 
is much higher. His success at first 
was less apparent than real, as it took 
time to translate the moves taken 
into results. Mr. Shore now is getting 
results, and the stock looks above- 
average attractive as an issue of qual- 
ity to hold for appreciation and prob- 
ably higher dividends. 

The company’s present business is 
that of a manufacturers’ manufac- 
turer. It still is a miner and smelter 
of zinc and a maker of pigments fo1 
paints. It is no longer in the lead 
business or the paint mixing business 
Important divisions are the Ohio 
Rubber division (all kinds of me- 


chanical rubber products and excru- 
sions) and the Fabricon division 


engaged in making plastics and plas- 
tic applications. Incidentally, Eagle- 
Picher is the most important source 
of germanium, the basic metal for 
transistors, but this is not a big facto 
in the corporation’s earnings. The 
stock was mentioned in this column 


| about a year ago when it was selling 


around 32. It probably is more in- 
teresting now than it was then. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel at around 34 
pays dividends at the rate of $2.40 a 
share to make the stock return 
about 7%. In the year ended August, 
1955, $6.06 a share was earned, and 
present indications are that net for 
the year to end this August will be 
not far from $5 to $5.50 a share. The 
high yield is on a very well protected 
dividend which is unlikely to be re- 
duced over the intermediate term, at 
least. 

The company makes wheels for 
Ford, Chevrolet and others. The 
shares are commended to those who 
are seeking a high return and willing 
to take the risks incident to owning 
a motor parts issue. There probably 
will be some appreciation in them 
over a period. 

Pennsylvania (24%) also has been 
a disappointing stock, partly because 
there has been a “stale long interest” 
in it accumulated when the issue sold 
in volume last year in the high 20s. 
Actually, the company is making 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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). Research Report tells you . . . 
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OD a new 
©PPortunities 
For Rapid. Fire 

Profits 
On Oj) Merge, 
Headlines 


DICK PROFIT 


from new oil industry mergers 





Oil Statistics Co., inc 


Now You Can Know In Advance The Headline Stocks 
Slated For Merger...Learn About 12 New Opportunities 
for Big Oil Merger Profits! 





DON'T BE CAUGHT NAPPING 
oil industry like wildfire 
early have earned 29% 


mergers are spreading through the 
Investors keen enough to spot merger stocks 
in PROFITS in less than 2 months’ time 


LOOK AT THE RECORD: 


Swift, Big-Gain Opportuni- 
ties Recently Created by Oil 
Industry Mergers 


3ecause biggest merger profits come ahead of the 
Staff of oil security specialists have researched 100 oil companies to 
find out IN ADVANCE the best prospects for mergers and found 
12 companies which turned out to be topflight candidates for future 
mergers Their stocks are ripe to give you fast profits on pre- 
merger headlines . Stocks like these 


news, Oil Statistics 


Six major oil company mergers have 
occurred since the start of 1954. . 
more than in the past 10 years! And, 
every one created big, rapid-fire pre- 
merger oil stock profits for “ahead- 
of-the-news” investors. Just see. 


A SECOND KIRBY OIL—UP 30% One of the 12 new “buy-out” oils 
in our Merger Report certainly looks like it. In fact, a merger headline 
could shoot this stock up 55% because of its amazingly high crude oil 
asset value. And, the merger tide runs especially strong here because 
the company, as you'll learn, is already more than half-owned by one 
of America’s leading oil outfits! 

Merger stock 

DEEP ROCK OIL up 28% in 1 month 
Merger stock 

DERBY OIL CO. up 30% in 2%2 months 
Merger stock 

AMER. REPUBLICS up 25% 
Merger stock 

KIRBY OIL CO. up 30% in 2 months 
Merger stock 

LION OIL CO. up 27% in 1 month 
Merger stock 

WARREN PETROL up 35% in 1 month 


ANOTHER 35%-CLIMBER LIKE WARREN Definitely yes, we believe, as 
far as this second oil goes. Actually, in the event of a merger, this 
splendid issue could be worth a rock-bottom price of $82 60% over 
today’s unrealistically low market value. And, merger or no, we be- 
lieve this stock is bound to advance sharply in 1956. But, if merger 
talk begins AGAIN, it could really zoom to bring you sudden riches 


in 1 month A KING-SIZE 80%-PLUS UPSURGE POTENTIAL is latent in still another of 


these 12 merger candidates, if this company becomes involved in 
“buy-out” negotiations. And, the tiny common stock issue plus the 
extraordinarily large stock asset value make this terrifically under- 
valued concern a prime “buy-out” target. Already rated a “safe buy 
for Major 1956 gains,"’ merger rumors could turn this oil issue into one 
of your largest profit-headliners. 


Average Oil Merger Profit—29%! 
Upsurge Time Span—1'2 Months 


Now, for the first time, a fresh-off- 
the-press Oil Company Research Re- 
port reveals that you have awaiting 
you today ... “12 BRAND NEW OP- 


Why 1956 Could Be 
The Biggest Merger Year Yet 


The oil industry’s newest trend to ex- 
on by merger can bring sudden 
ealth to investors keen enough to spot 
mergers in advance. Important factors 
point to 1956 being the biggest merger 
year yet—they are 
Increasing cost and difficulty in 
finding crude oil in U.S 


Get All The Facts 

In This New Free Report 

. . « with your S-week TRIAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION 
LARGE profits may be yours if you ACT 
IN TIME to take advantage of oppor- 


tunities offered by oil industry mergers 
ahead. Don't delay, send for your copy 





PORTUNITIES FOR RAPID-FIRE 
Hit ed ON OIL MERGER HEAD- 


of the new research report on “12 
BRAND NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
RAPID-FIRE PROFITS ON OIL MER- 
GER HEADLINES.” It’s yours with a 
5-week trial subscription to both the 
conditions make marginal com- famed OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN and 
panies logical targets for mergers the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for 
Strong likelihood that crude ot] ONLY $5.00. But do it today—as there ts 
prices will climb (is pushing no time to waste—remember, 1956 may 
merger-minded companies into easily be your biggest profit-through- 
the market faster than ever) merger year on record 


. Major oil companies concern over 
dependence on non-too-reliable 
foreign crude oil sources to sup- 
ply big U.S. refineries 


. Highly competitive oi] industry 











Your 5 week trial 
subscription will bring you: 
OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN 


The recognized authority for 
oil] and natural gas securities 
plete reports and graphs on all 
companies and their stocks. 


CANADIAN OIL REPORTS 


Reports on Canada’s unusual opportunities 
for the investor. Non-hedged recommenda- 
tions prepared by specialists in Canadian 
oil stocks. 


investors in 
with com- 
major oil 
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OIL STATISTICS CoO., INC. 


Babson Park, 
Massachusetts 


Specialists in Oil Industry Investment Advisory Services since 1923 
Send me your NEW RESEARCH REPORT: 


“12 BRAND NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR RAPID-FIRE PROFITS ON OIL MERGER 
HEADLINES” 


and enter my subscription 
5 weeks for OIL STATIS- 


(Please print clearly 


TICS BULLETINand CANADIAN 
OIL REPORTS at the introduc- 


tory rate of $5.00. (This offer is 
open to new subscribers only) . 
treet t Address 
Please check: o 
OI enclose $5. 


0 Please bill me City Zone State 


SEND NO MONEY NOW-—uvnless you prefer—we will be glad to bill you. 


| for 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, ai low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities . . . the 
knowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-315 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
area we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 





Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 
Dept. n, 
Salt Lake 
City 10, 
Utah 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 


The MAGIC of LITHIUM! | 


Lithium Corp. of America skyrocketed from 
$5 to $41, an advance of 700%, in a little over 
a year! We are now recommending 3 low- 
priced Lithium stocks to BUY—all have 
dynamic possibilities. 


SEND ONLY $1 FOR: 


1. Report #74—“The Magic of 
Lithium.” 


2. Report #75—3 Low - priced 
Lithium Stocks to BUY. 


Please return this ad 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE o NEW JERSEY 





| stock, 
| mentioned in this column, has been 


| which were acquired in 1954. 
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STOCK ANALYSES 


By HEINZ H. BIEL 


Report from L.A.—I 


Los ANGELES, Cauir.—It is always 
stimulating to leave the desk and get 
on the road, to talk to people and take 
a firsthand look at business instead of 
merely studying reports and figures. 
But a visit to Southern California is 
more than stimulating; it is exhilarat- 
ing. The confident optimism that per- 
vades this entire area is highly con- 
tagious, and not even a hard-boiled 
Wall Streeter like myself can remain 
immune very long. 

To be sure, automobile dealers in 
Los Angeles complain and holler just 
as much as they do in other parts of 
the nation, but, except for this group, 
it is hard to find many people who 
don’t look forward to continuing, if 
not greater, prosperity in 1956. Per- 
haps the mood is not quite as buoyant 
as it was a year ago, but not even the 
residential building industry could be 
described as subdued. Indeed, every 
single one of the numerous compan- 
ies I visited expects to report higher, 
i.e. new record, earnings this year. 

Staying at a Hilton hotel, = endeav- 
ored to find out why this company’s 
which has been frequently 


acting so sluggishly in recent months. 
I failed to find anything wrong in this 
situation. Earnings for the past year 
are expected to be excellent, some- 
where above $5 a share as against 
$3.24 in 1954. Profits from capital 
gains realized on the sale of hotel 
properties probably amounted to less 
than 10% of total earnings last year. 
The outlook for the current year 
also leaves little to be desired. With 
several additional hotels (in Istanbul, 
Beverly Hills and Dallas) now in 
operation for the entire year, 1956 
earnings should reach if not exceed 
$5 a share, and capital gains may 
bring the total up to $7 or more. 
The Government’s antitrust action 


| against Hilton Hotels was recently 


terminated by a consent decree under 
which the company has agreed to sell 
hotels in St. Louis (The Jefferson), 
Washington, D.C. (The Mayflower) 
and New York (The Roosevelt and 
possibly The New Yorker). All these 
sales will result in sizable capital 


| gains. The loss in revenues from these 


properties will be offset not only by 
the addition of recently opened hotels, 


| but also by the increasing operating 


efficiency of the Statler group of hotels 
Fur- 
thermore, new Hilton hotels will be 


| added over the next several years in 


Mexico City, Acapulco, Havana, Cai- 


ro, Rome, Montreal, 
Berlin and Tokyo 
so that the prospect 
for future earnings 
expansion remains 
undiminished. 

Investors 
a l so 


must 

understand 

that capital gains realized upon the 
sale of properties are not strictly “non- 
recurring,” because it is Hilton’s pol- 
icy to stretch realization of such prof- 
its over a period of years. In othe: 
words, the company’s earnings will 
continue to be supplemented by rathe1 
sizable capital gains for the next sev- 
eral years. If the year 1956 should 
come up to present expectations, an 
increase in the present $2 dividend 
rate is probable. 

Another visit with the president of 
Filtrol Corporation not only confirmed 
my already high opinion (see Forszs, 
Dec. 1, 1954), but also reassured me 
that the company’s prospects continue 
to be bright. Filtrol makes “natural” 
(clay) catalysts for the petroleum re- 
fining industry as well as other re- 
lated products used for refining and 
decoloring of fats, oils, 
cleaning solvents, etc. The much 
talked-about competition from so- 
called synthetic catalysts so far has 
not materialized nor does it seem to 
be a matter of concern to Filtrol which 
is constantly increasing its productive 
capacity and now plans an $8-million 
expansion program, a major venture 
for a company whose fixed assets 
(after depreciation reserve) are car- 
ried on the books at little more than 
$10 million. 

Filtrol’s 1955 earnings were about 
$4.20-4.25 a share as compared with 
$2.67 in 1954 and $1.49 in 1953. Equal- 
ly impressive is the company’s grow- 
ing financial strength. The year-end 
balance sheet will show current as- 
sets, most of which are in cash and 
government bonds, of $9.3 million and 
current liabilities (there are no other) 
of less than $800,000, leaving a net 
working capital of $8.5 million, an in- 
crease over the $3-million working 
capital the year before! 

For competitive reasons, Filtrol has 
discontinued publication of sales fig- 
ures and other customarily reported 
income account data. However, the 
1954 report reveals not only the com- 
pany’s exceptional margin of profit 
(over 17% of sales after income 
taxes), but also shows that this com- 
pany is being run without extrava- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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IN 11 EXPANDING COMPANIES 


These 11 companies are going forward to new expansion, new sales, new profits. Will 
investment history repeat? Will these 11 recommended growth stocks gain 1000% 


6000% or more? In the past it happened to many growth stocks. 


Who dared to predict at the turn of the ceatury that an investment of 100 shares of 
Eastman Kodak, bought for $10,000 in 1901, would now be worth, with dividends about 
$907,265, or that 100 shares of Sears Roebuck, bought in 1906 at $5700 would be worth 


about $909,362? 


Profits Through Growth 

Where is the gain of 1000% to 6000% to be made in the next 5, 10 
or 20 years? No one can guarantee such astronomical gains. But right 
now there are 11 companies with magnificent possibilities for substan- 
tial price advances over-the long term. They are the promising growth 
companies of today, whose fine products, continual research, large 
potential market and able management lead us to believe that they 
will bring outstanding income and price appreciation to the investor 
who has the faith to stay with them while they remain in a favorable 
growth stage. 





A Wonderful New World Is Coming 


It could be a world of coal-fired planes and 

Since 1860 this organization atomic-powered autos. A world of plastic 
has assembled, analyzed, inter- houses. A world of undreamed of prosper- 
preted and published financial .ity. And who will lead us into this fairy- 
and investment information, land of wonders? American Industry! The 
vital material used by virtually same American Industry that brought us 


Who Is Standard & Poor's 


all large banks, governments, telephones and radios and automobiles and 
security dealers, institutions, electric lights. The same American Industry 
and increasing thousands of that makes 25 and 50 years ago look as 
corporate and individual in- old-fashioned as the Great Stone Age. 
vestors. 


Today? Why, in 25 years today will seem 
like the gaslight era. Investment opportuni- 
ties? Overwhelming! You can share in the 
spectacular industrial future ef America by 
getting out of industries and companies 
that have seen their best years. By invest- 
ing in industries and companies whose most 
fruitful years lie ahead. 


We employ field investigators 
coast to coast to interview cor- 
porate executives regularly. We 
secure important background 
information that never appears 
in newspapers or corporate 
statements. Standard & Poor's’ 
is the largest statistical and in- 








vestment advisory organization Can we spot these companies now? We 
in the world! think so. 11, discussed here, are your 
opportunity! 





HOW THE NEW SURGE OF CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 
PROVIDES STRIKING INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





» 3000%, 
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GROWTH AND ITS RELATION TO INVESTMENTS 


Corporations, like people and other liv- 
ing organisms, have life cycles: growth, 
maturity, decadence, something like the 
chart above. 

The middle phase—the sharp up- 
swing—tepresents the greatest growth 
period in a typical company’s sales and 
earnings. So, the critical questions an 
investor must ask before risking his 
ccpital are: 

“Where does this business stand 
im reference to its course of life? 
Is it in the growth stage?” 


Decide Now To Benefit From This 
Outstanding Investment Service 
Many professional investors, who 
MUST show a profit, and successful 
individual investors, depend on The 
OUTLOOK. Published weekly by 
Standard & Poor's, the world’s largest 
investment advisory organization, The 
OUTLOOK brings timely recommenda- 
tions—the kind of information you need 

in time. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS NOW! 

Courageous action today, while others 
hesitate, could bring financial security 
in the years to come. 
We urge you to read this valuable study 
on the 11 growth companies that appear 
to face tremendous long-term expansion 
in sales and earnings—companies whose 
stocks could make unusually large 
profits over the long term. This special 
study is yours by filling in and mailing 
the coupon. 


This is fundamental to sound invest- 
ing for growth, and for the chance of 
the greatest capital gains in the shortest 
possible time. For if we can correctly 
identify a company in the middle, or 
growth, stage of its existence, we can 
take advantage of one of the most im- 
portant principles of successful market 
operation. 

The 11 companies discussed here are 
classed among the brightest growth 
companies today. 

or your copy of the valuable study 
of these 11 growth stocks, fill out and 
mail the coupon! 


MAIL THE COUPON TOD 


Standard & Poor's Corporation, 

345 Hudson Street, 

New York 14, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please enter my sub- 
scription to The OUTLOOK as 
checked below. 


(a) ee tt Growth 
AT NO j 
EXTRA ) 





(b) one copy of S & P's 
192-page Stock Guide 


(c) A brochure, ‘‘Success- 
ful tavesting™’ 


COST (d) Security Record 

F older 

(0 3 months’ rate $18.00 
0 with air mail $19.60 
(Send no money—we will bill you) 





STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest S 





345 HUDSON STREET 


Advisory Organization in the World, Established 1860 


NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


Signature 

BOGIEB cicccccces 

Gl asa penseaa ce Zone 
State .......+06 Date 


(No transfer of this subscription 
shall be made without subscrib- 
er’s consent.) A676-172 














e factually measure the effect of 


WN | SANE 
Wa 


The forces controlling trends! 


Send $1 for latest Report F-29 covering 
present situation or $5 for month's trial 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 


Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 





HERE’S RESEARCH TO HELP YOU 


1001 CHARTS 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings 


Exchange and 
nearly 12 years to March 1, 1956 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books). ....$50.00 


87 Nassau St., N. Y. 38 





IN THIS SELECTIVE MARKET 


NEW 
MARCH 
ISSUE 


dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on virtu- 
every active stock listed on New York Stock 
American Stock Exchange covering 


F. W. STEPHENS 
BE 3-9090 




















THE GRIFFITH 


LETTER 
GOLD 


e For our few “purchase suas suggestions in this 
and another group at this unusual time, 
plus a year subscription to the Letter, 


send $65 NOW fo: 


JOHN H. LEWIS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Publishers 
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Atlas Corporation | 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











Dividend No. 57 
on Common Stock 


© Regular quarterly of 60¢ per 
share 
* Payable March 22, 1956 
® Record March 5, 1956 
WALTER A. PETERSON, 


Treasurer 
February 24, 1956 














| 


ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been de 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 5'\4 percent 
Cumulative Con 





vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
March 20, 1956 





to stockholders of 
® record at the close 

of business March 9, 
MR. CONTROLS 1956. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37'¢c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable March 20, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 9, 1956. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 

WALTER H. STEFFLER 


Secretary & Treasurer 
February 17 , 1956 


- Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 





so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled Te the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, 
promote and distribute your book. All subjects considered 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F It's free 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St., N.Y¥.4 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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INVESTING FOR 
INCOME? 


National Dividend Series is a 
balanced mutual investment 
fund, the primary objective of 
which is to provide an invest- 
ment in a diversified group of 
bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of rela- 
tively high current yield possi- 
bilities in relation to the risk 
involved. 


Send information folder and prospectus. 
Fmu-3 








Nome 





Address. 





City. State 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


a 


Keystone 
Castodian Biinds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 








| 





The Keystone Company 

| 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

| Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. 
































Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 


the right stocks at the right time. Widely | 
used by professional traders and investors | 


for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-25. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 











7 Special COPPER STOCKS 


Listed, range from 35¢ to $12. Situated to react 
quickly. Big gains possible. Temagami recommended 
11-12-55 at $2.36, recent high $9. Campbell Chi- 
bougamau rose from $2.55 to $22.75. 

Get acquainted with my work for Capital Gains. 
Send $1 for current report on 7 Special Copper 
Stocks and next 4 weekly issues of Stock Action 
Reports. Attractive profits are indicated in develop- 
ment firms with substantial treasuries. 


Frank C. Petrine, P.O. Box 723, Miami S,Fia. | 
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THE FUNDS 


THE CAREFUL LOOK 


Murvat funder Harold X. Schreder, 
like many economists today, believes 
the boom is levelling off. But as ex- 
ecutive vice president of Group Secur- 
ities, Inc., one of the biggest mutual 
funds in the business, Fundster Sch- 
reder sees this as more of a pause for 
breath than a prelude to recession. 
Thus Schreder draws some far from 
bearish conclusions from this level- 
ling-off. 

Speaking last month at New York 
University’s School of Business, Sch- 
reder characterized the current busi- 
ness picture as “no longer booming,” 
but “good.” It was, he said, “enjoying 
a healthy rest,” getting ready for the 
decade ahead, “which gives promise 
of being one of America’s most pros- 
perous periods.” 

Things To Come. But, noting that 
nearly a third of all listed common 
stocks are still selling below their last 
bull market highs of 1946, Schreder 
believes that “opportunities for selec- 
tive investment are still plentiful.” 

Specifically, Economist Schreder 
recommends a careful look at not only 
growth industries (oils, chemicals, 
drugs, electrical equipment, electron- 
ics) and stable industries (retail 
trade, utilities, tobaccos, food), but 
depressed industries (air conditioning, 
natural gas, capital machinery equip- 
ment, farm- and rail equipment) as 
well. 

Forecasting a $550 billion level for 
the Gross National Product over the 
next decade, Schreder sees corporate 
earnings of the Dow-Jones Industrial 
average stocks increasing “from to- 
day’s $36 per share level to the $50- 
$55 area; dividends to between $30 
and $35 from today’s $21-plus level.” 
Thus, says Schreder, the normal value 
for the average stock (Dow Jones In- 
dustrial) should easily rise from to- 
day’s 456 level to 700 or more, and 
stock prices could well double over 
the next decade.” 


PUTNAM PICKS BUSH 


“In this era of rapid and complex 
scientific change,” said George Put- 
nam, of the Putnam Fund of Boston, 
“the investment manager must keep 
constantly alert to new developments 

” The Putnam Fund thinks one 
way of keeping alert to scientific de- 
velopments is to have trustees who 
know what those developments mean. 
Accordingly, Putnam this month 
added the name of Dr. Vannevar Bush 


to its roster of trustees. 

Famed for his work in nuclear fis- 
sion and one of the godfathers of 
World War II’s A-bomb-building 
Manhattan Project, Dr. Bush was the 
first director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and first 
chairman of the Research and Devel- 
opment Board of the National Military 
Establishment. Scientist and writer 
(Modern Arms and Free Men), he is 
also no stranger to business, already 
sits on the boards of AT&T and Merck, 
Inc. 

“Dr. Bush’s wide experience and 
proven judgment,” said Putnam’s Put- 
nam, “will be of great help in keeping 
our investment policies in tune with 
these changing times.” Also in tune 
with the times was the Putnam Fund 
itself, which reported total net assets 
(as of February 29) of $125 million 
vs. $105.6 million a year ago. Sales of 
new shares in February soared over 
$2 million, highest sales ever recorded 
by Putnam in a single month. 


KEITH FUNSTON 
stocks on the installment plan 


MOST IMPORTANT PROJECT 


Two years ago the New York Stock 
Exchange began a promising experi- 
ment: it opened, to the public, com- 
mon stock purchases on an invest-as- 
you-pay basis. Under the Exchange’s 
Monthly Investment Plan, an investor 
could buy his shares gradually, paying 
as little as $40 a month. He also had 
the option of dropping out at any time 
without so much as a service charge 
or other penalty. Last month Ex- 
change President Keith Funston 
handed down a special report on 
MIProgress. Wall Street’s verdict on 
MIP: a noble experiment but only a 
moderate success. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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The ONLY Canadian Stock Market Service 


That's AUTOMATIC...and FOLLOWS THROUGH 





WE HAVE OVER 2,000 REPORTS ON CANADIAN COMPANIES 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DISTRIBUTION 





ss 





Yes .. . over 2,000 reports on Canadian stocks... kept 
up-to-date daily . . . available to subscribers for the 
asking, as part of our AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-UP 


SERVICE. 


the company is not included in the list of 2,000 already 


available (See 


partial list below) 


- « we will get the 


facts and prepare a special report for you. 


2. 


or buy certain 


securities. 


Unbiased opinions as to whether you should hold, sell 


» & An AUTOMATIC follow-up program of information 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Acme Gas & Oil 

Ajax Petroleums 

Alba Explorations 
Albermont Petroleums 
Algom Uranium 
Ameranium Mines 
American Leduc 
Anacon Lead 

Anuwon Uranium 
Ascot Metals 

Atlas Steels 

Bailey Selburn Oil 
Banff Oils 

Bankeno Mines 
Barvue Mines 

Base Metals Mining 
Baska Uranium 
Beaverlodge Uranium 
Belcher Mining 

Bell Telephone of Can. 
Bibis Yukon 

Bicroft Uranium 
Bobjo Mines 
Bonnyville Oil 
Brazilian Traction 
Brunswick Mining 
Bunker Hill Extension 
Caldina Oils 

Calgary & Edmonton 
Calumet Uranium 
Calumet Contact 
Calvan Consolidated 
Campbell Chibougamau 


BRB 


Here’s How YOU Can Start This Specialized 


Campbell Island 
Canada Radium 
Canada Southern Pete 
Canadian Admiral Oils 


Canadian Chem. & Cellulose 


Canadian Devonian 
Canadian Homestead 
Canadian Javelin 
Canadian Lithium 
Canadian Marconi 
Canadian Oil & Gas 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Canadian Pipeline Producers 


Can-Met Uranium 
Canso Natural Gas 
Carnegie Mines 
Casa Loma Uranium 
Cassiar Asbestos 
Central Explorers 
Chemical Research 
Chibougamau Explorers 
Chimo Gold 

Claybar Uranium 
Cobalt Consolidated 
Conro Development 
Cons. Denis 


on 
Cons. Discov. Yellowknife 


Cons. Indore 

Cons. Mosher 

Cons. Red Poplar 
Cons. Sudbury Basin 
Cons. Tungsten 

Cons. Uranium 
Conwest Explorations 


Detta Minerals 
Devon Leduc 
Dominion Asbestos 
Dome Mines 
Dominion Uranium 
DuPont of Canada 
Duvex Oils & Mines 
Dyno Mines 
East Rim Nickel 
East Sullivan 
Eureka Corp. 
Falconbridge Nickel 
Federal Pete 
Ford of Canada 
Probisher Ltd. 
Gaitwin Explorations 
Gaspe Oil Ventures 
Giant Yellowknife 
Glenn Uranium 
Gods Lake Gold 
Great Sweet Grass 
Gunnar Mines 
Harrison Minerals 
— Corp. 
Hom 

Huddersfield Uranium 
Imperial Oil 


International Mining & Dev. 


International Nickel 
Interprovincial Pipeline 
Iso Uranium 

Jet Oils 

Jupiter Oils 

Kirkland Lake Gold 


Service Coming to You ... TODAY 


We’re not asking you, at this time, to send us our regular fee of 
$100 for one year’s subscription to our services . . . not even 
$60 for six months . .. or $30 for three months. TAKE ADVAN. 
TAGE INSTEAD OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER .. . 


ONLY $3.00 for Our Complete Canadian 
Stock Market Service for 60 Days 


During that time PROVE to yourself the value of our services 
. each aimed at advising you WHEN TO BUY... 


HOW 
WORKS 


OUR AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-THROUGH SERVICE 


When you send $3 with the attached coupon and a list of Ca- 
nadian stocks we start them coming IMMEDIATELY. Now, let 
us assume that you request information on INTERNATIONAL 


NICKEL. By return mail you will get .. . 


te A complete report on the company. 
2. Each item of new information AUTOMATICALLY ese 


WITHOUT ASKING FOR IT. 


S. L. GARNET CO. 
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Mighty nnaiieie also is the fact that we provide 
ONLY THE REPORTS YOU ASK FOR. You will never 
receive reports covering companies in which you are 


not interested. WE DON’T WORK THAT WAY. 
HERE’S WHAT WE OFFER — HERE’S WHAT YOU GET BY RETURNING THE COUPON BELOW — TODAY! 


1 A report on any Canadian Company whose shares you 
may hold ... or in which you may be interested. If 


covering 


Canadian 


stock reports. 


service is cxplained below.) 


(This FOLLOW-UP 


Our Weekly Market Commentary on Canadian Securities 


is easy to read and understand. We indicate what stocks 
are ready to advance . . . what stocks look top-heavy . . . 


and why. 


EVER, TO BUY OR 


ANY DECISION YOU MAY MAKE, 
SELL—WILL 


HOW- 
BE ENTIRELY 


YOUR OWN THROUGH YOUR OWN BROKER. 


Kristina Copper 
Kroy Oils 

Lake Dufault Mining 
Lake Shore Mines 
Lake Superior Iron 
La Ronge Uranium 
Lexindin Gold 
Lorado Uranium 
Macassa Mines 
Macdonald Mines 
Mackeno Mines 
Mammoth Petroleums 
Maniwaki Kid Uranium 
Massey-Harris 
Maybrun Mines 
Merrill Island Mining 
Merrill Pete 

Midcon Oil & Gas 
Miller Copper 

Mogul Mining 
Molybdenite Corp 
National] Petroleums 
Nationwide Minerals 
New Bristol Oils 

New British Dominion 
New Concord 

New Continental 
New Fortune 

New Rim Nickel 

New Vinray Mines 
Oil Selections 

Old Smoky Oil & Gas 
Ontario Jockey Club 
Opemiska Copper 





Pacemaker Mines & Oils 
Pacific Petroleums 
Petro] Oil & Gas 

Pitt Gold 

Pontiac Petroleums 
Preston East Dome 
Pronto Uranium 
Quebec Copper 
Quebec Lithium 
Quebec Metallurgical 
Quebec Nickel 
Radiore Uranium 
Rayrock Mines 
Regcourt Gold 
Rexspar Uranium 
Rix Athabasca 
Rouandah Mines & Oils 
Royal Bank of Can. 
Royalite Oil 

Salmita Cons. 
Sapphire Petroleums 
Saskalon Uranium 
Scurry-Rainbow 
Sherritt Gordon 
Signal Oils & Metals 
Silanco Mining 
Silver Miller 
Simpson's Ltd 

South State Uranium 
Stancan Uranium 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Stanwell Oil & Gas 
Starcourt Mines 
Starlight Mines 


Steep Rock Iron 
Sudbury Contact 
Sullivan Consolidated 
Teck Hughes Gold 
Thompson-Lundmark 
Tiara Mines 
Trans-Canada Pete 
Trans Dominion Mining 
Trans Era Oils 
Trebor Mines 

Trend Pete 

Triad Oil 

Tungsten Corp. 
Union Gas 

United Asbestos 
United Oils 

United Steel 
Uranium King Corp. 
Ventures Ltd. 

Vicour Mines 
Violamac Mines 
Waite Amulet 
Weedon Pyrite 
Western Ashley 
Western Potash 
West Plains Oils 
Willroy Mines 
Wilrich Pete 

Winora Gold 
Wright-Hargreaves 
Yankee Princess Oils 
Yates Uranium 
Yellowknife Bear 
Zenmac Metals 

Zukor G 








3. And whenever we anticipate éidinsiaiens likely to have 
a direct bearing on market action of INTERNATIONAL 


NICKEL, 


profitable action. 

To get our AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-THROUGH SERVICE . .. 

covering TWO THOUSAND STOCKS . 
want them—for a full 60 days... 

MAIL YOUR CHECK FOR $3.00 WITH THE ATTACHED COUPON TODAY! 


S. L. GARNET CO. 


Name 


Room 1205, 70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $3 covering your special introductory offer and the 
Canadian stock reports I would like you to send me. Rush these together 
with your Weekly Market Commentary. 
We reserve the right to imvestigate requests for an excessive number of 
reports as this service is available only to private individuals and not 
investment advisors or brokers. 


such data will be rushed to you in time for 


. and more if you 


$3 


list of 





(Print) 
Address. 
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CANADIAN RESEARCH BUREAU 


F-15 
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For Investment Opportunities 


WATCH 
10 STOCKS 


With Expanding 
Profits Potential 


It pays investors to watch for investment 
opportunities in companies that consis- 
tently plow back part of each year’s 


An expanding earnings base for such 
companies is almost certain to be re- 
flected in BIGGER PROFITS for THEIR 
STOCKS to the benefit of share owners. 
Read FINANCIAL WORLD’S important 
study of 10 Stocks With EXPANDING 
PROFITS POTENTIAL. 


If you want More Income, More Long- 
Term Profits from your investments, 
return “ad” with $5 (or ask us to bill 


for next 18 Weekly copies of 
Find —— ay: yy ~ (Big $7 Magy for >. = 
t 


Stocks h EXPA BING 
PROFITS. POTENTIAL”, in addition ~ next 
FOUR copies valuable 64-page ‘‘INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed eocks” —to help you 
become a better judge of stock values and in- 
vestment unitizs. Send Today for 
above Special Trial Offer to New Subscribers. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subseri tion ($11 for six months) complete 
4-PART Investors’ Service, nen 4ist An- 
nual $5 “‘“STOCK FACTOGRAP' MAN NUAL to 
help you ‘teen more wisely, pla profitably. 
Money Back In 30 Days if not satisfied. 

FREE! senp PAYMENT 1 NOW, gaving ex- 
pense of billing,  ENOW. lew Inves- 
tor’s Han lOW-How F MAKING 
MONEY IN SECURITIES” —the Basic Principles 
and Procedures of Successful Investing. 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


MAKE SURE your tunds 
were Be are - eee in on insured 





1 Pec PER ANNUM 
ond 2 /Q Current Rates) 


on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 


PAIO BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
‘ Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
SS He Ail accounts insured by Federal Agency > 
CS oe Fully Protected Mail Program ; 
; Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 
< NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. Inc. 





— 


EUROPE, LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, ORIENT 
Explore business, professional, investment 
portunities open to travelers overseas 
Spechal American Express services includible. 
Write for free Booklet F7 
ome INVESTMENT AND TRADE CORPORATION 

Wiishire Court, San Francisco 25, Calif. 
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In two years, Big Board Boss Fun- 
ston reported, 58,200 MIPlanners had 
signed up, but by the end of 1955, 
38,000 were still on the books. The 
MIPlanners had invested a total of 
$28.7 million in 737,000 shares. In terms 
of the competitive accumulation plans 
offered by the mutual funds, MIP was 
quite obviously small potatoes. The 
funds claim 331,091 accumulation 
plans on their books worth some $602 
million. But even the skeptics had to 


: - Dae | admit that MIP had done yeomen’s 
profits into new production facilities. - | 


work in introducing more small savers 


| to the advantages of common stocks. 


MIP favorites: medium-to-high-priced 


| chemicals, utilities, electrical equip- | 
| ment, petroleum, natural gas, autos. | 


Top three issues on the MIParade: 


| GE, RCA, GM. 
| Just how good were MIPlanners at 
| picking them? Of the 50 most favored | 


stocks, all showed price increases in 


the two years, though yields were | 
“substantially.” But to Presi- | 


down 
dent Funston, it was encouraging that 


“the public has welcomed MIP as a | 


valuable method of investing out of 
income.” 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


Amonc the investment changes re- 
ported by mutual funds for the last 
quarter of 1955: 

Massachusetts Investors Trust PuT- 
chased: American Home Products, 
Armco Steel, Armstrong Cork, Santa 
Fe, Bethlehem. Steel, 


Lone Star Cement, 
N.Y. State Electric & Gas, North 
American Aviation, Phillips Petro- 
leum, Pullman, Southern Co., South- 
ern Pacific, Southern Railway, Stand- 
ard Oil (Calif.), Union Carbide, Union 
Pacific, U.S. Gypsum, U.S. Steel. Sold: 
American Stores, du Pont, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical, General Motors, 
International Paper, Kroger, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric. 

Broad Street Investing Corp. took on: 
American Viscose, Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts, Cincinnati Milling Machine, Co- 
lumbus and Southern Ohio Electric, 
Deere & Co., General Motors, Gillette, 
International Paper, Iowa-Illinois Gas 
& Electric, McGraw Electric, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service, Penn- 
Dixie Cement, Standard Oil (Calif.), 
Standard Oil (N.J.), U.S. Pipe and 
Foundry, U.S. Rubber. Unloaded: 
part of its holdings in Arizona Public 
Service, Atlantic City Electric, Gen- 
eral Electric, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric, Southern California Edison. 





LAW of WILLS *1 


[) Check here for 96-page book by attorney 

Parnell Callahan, Shows why and how every 

person should make a will. How to protect 

your CAPITAL ... safeguard your ESTATE 
. Executors, Probate, Taxes, etc. etc. 


CU LAW OF INHERITANCE 

C) LAW OF REAL ESTATE 

(1) LAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT $1.00 

[) LAW OF BUSINESS 

1) SOCIAL SECURITY (All States) .$1.00 

EACH POCKET-SIZE 

PAGES) CONTAINS LAWS OF ALL 48 
STATES. AUTHENTIC, COMPLETE. 
Single copies $1 each. ALL 6 TITLES, $5 


15-day money-back guarantee. No C.O.D. 
Free Catalog of 40 useful Law Books 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Desk KFi 
43 West i6th 1 Street, Ne New Yor York ti, N. Y. 


GRAIN. 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific 
tions. 


BOOK (80 to* 96 





recommenda- 


All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 
See Commodity Advisor's profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 
Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
Chicago 1, Ilinois 














Boeing, Bur- | 
| roughs, Caterpillar Tractor, C.LT. Fi- 
| nance, Commonwealth Edison, House- 
| hold Finance, 





The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 
for home, farm and industry 


On February 28, 1956 a regular 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share 
on the outstanding capital stock of 
this corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors, payable 
March 16, 1956 to stockholders of 
record March 9, 1956. 

GEORGE PF. BAHRS 

Vice President and Treasurer 





DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 











HMMANULD ONAL 


_ Futures, Inc. 


A Commodity Mutual Fund designed to off- 
set major changes in the cost of living 
—both up and down—by means of a di- 
versified, professionally managed pro- 
‘= of buying and selling commodity 
utures such as coffee, eggs, rubber, 
soybeans and wheat. 


— FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 
= 41 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


= Please send me your Offering Circular de 
= scribing Futures, Inc. F3 


= Address 


peat kb iendia’e- bats olde Zone... . State 


wlilt 
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the last ten years. In the appliance 
business, the key to success is to 
“.. . git thar fustest with the mostest 

” rather than wait for demand to 
develop. 

Even more important, General Elec- 
tric is in the enviable position of almost 
being able to create its own future. 
This in the sense that the greater the 
number of appliances it sells, the 
greater will be the demand for heavy 
generating equipment. Sales in 1956 
are officially forecast 10% to 15% 
higher than last year, and with the 
dividend recently increased to a $2 
basis, General Electric is a good stock 
to own. Last year’s earnings were 
$2.32 per share after expenses of 93c 
per share in connection with the com- 
pany’s big expansion and plant re- 
location program. 

There are many other candidates 
for speculative attention today. This 
apart from the growing evidence sup- 
porting my previous premise that the 
1956 lows were recorded in January 
with the highs to come later in the 
year. The 1956 range in the Dow In- 
dustrial Average could well be 460- 
540. In particular, the coppers should 
be included in any list of favored 
groups. For one thing, 1956 earnings 
will reflect a much higher average 
price than the 1955 results, which in- 
cidentally require no apology. Sec- 
ondly, while world capacity to pro- 
duce theoretically could exceed de- 
mand in 1956, a free flow of copper is 
highly unlikely and any excess ca- 
pacity, which is doubtful, will not be 
realized until 1957. Thirdly, going 
prices for the leading copper stocks 
will reflect misplaced fear of price 
weakness and concern over competi- 
tive in-roads. Yet, the domestic cop- 
per price is likely to increase further 
and aluminum has done little more 
than ease the seriousness of the 
shortage of the red metal. Phelps 
Dodge, which could earn around $10 
per share this year as compared with 
about $7 in 1955, seems particularly 
attractive. 

The security buyer can’t “kiss all 
the pretty girls,” so to speak, but sight 
should not be lost of the excellent 
outlook for the Pocahontas roads: 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Norfolk and 
Western, Virginian. Heretofore, their 
excellent management, high traffic 
density, freedom from passenger busi- 
ness, lower than average wage ratios, 
did not excite speculative interest. 
And the reason is simple: with coal 
producing half or more of freight 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
he offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


$37,500,000 


4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due March 1, 1976 


Convertible into Common Stock at $29 per share 


Price 10212% and Accrued Interest 


$10,000,000 


4% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due March 1, 1976 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
Blyth €# Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs€?Co. Harriman Ripley Co. Kidder, Peabody €%Co. 
Lazard Fréres €9 Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone €¥ Webster Securities Corporation 

White, Weld & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter &¥ Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 
Wertheim & Co. Bear, Stearns €&% Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades &¥ Co. 


March 7, 1956. 


























STOCKS TO BUY AND 
STOCKS TO SELL 


In this election year 
PROFIT OR LOSS DEPENDS ON ACTION NOW 


Babson’s latest release—Just off the Press—will give you definite stocks and bonds 
which present favorable opportunities in this election year—whether your objective 
is income, appreciation, or capital gain. It also lists stocks which should be switched 


into others, better suited to present conditions. The report will include: 


9 Bargain Stocks—priced behind the market—some are low-priced 

12 Stocks for income yielding 5% to 7% 

3 Tax-exempt bonds 

9 Stocks for capital gain or growth 

5 Defensive stocks—hedge against 1956 uncertainties 

5 Insurance stocks with profit possibilities 

50 Stocks which should be SWITCHED 

BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! If you reply at once, you also get, without extra cost, a CONFIDEN- 
TIAL REPORT ON ELECTION-YEAR INVESTMENT STRATEGY. 


ALL FOR $1.00! This valuable opinion, on what action you should take in this election year—from 
the Country’s oldest personal investment advisory organization—can be yours for only $1.00 to 
cover cost of preparation and mailing. Act now! It may mean thousands of dollars to you! 


Mail this ad with $1.00. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


WRITE DEPT. F-50 
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EXTRA: 


(Report F-5) 
NAME 





Investors Research Service! 


Full Weeks 


Authoritative 6-page service which in- 
cludes weekly technical ratings on 477 
Stocks and 45 Industry groups—PLUS 


our 


new Stock Selection Analysis and 


Industry Group Review (our finest new 
research development!) 


“A Positive Investment Program” — 
mistakes of investors. 


which reveals 4 common 
“Profits Through Research,”’ 16-page 


booklet analyzing stock selection methods by Fundamental! and 
Technical methods which shows effect of PROPER TIMING! 


waeenenn===Clip $1 (or Check) to this Ad and Mail Today-=<<-=--=<== 
To—INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 50 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy, send 
» $2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-55, 220 
Fit Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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(PLEASE PRINT 


: SAVINGS 


: ACCOUNTS 


EARN 
current rate - per annum 


Paid Quarterly on Multiples of $100 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 


‘ 


WESTERN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


118 S. Fifth St. - Las Vegas, Nevada 


Bart Lytton, President 


NMENT SUPERV 





WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. Fm 3-15 




















CANADIAN MARKET LETTER 


#541 Issued February 6, 1956 Fea- 
tured Only Two Mining Stocks For 
Recommended Purchase. 


Buy At Recent High 
GREYHAWK MINING -65 1.09 
AUMACHO RIVER .38 54 


A subscriber to CANADIAN MARKET LETTER 
never becomes confused over WHICH stock to 
BUY out of ‘dozens of selections’, since this 
LETTER seldom recommends more than TWO 
or THREE stocks per week. The recent price 
fluctuations of the stocks recommended are 
illustrated graphically over the last several 
months in order that the reader may visually 
see the relative price position (up, down or 
average) at the time of the recommendation. 
CANADIAN MARKET LETTER then specifically 
in BOLD TYPE recommends purchase at a 
particular price. 


NEW CLIENTS 


All new clients who subscribe immediately to 
CANADIAN MARKET LETTER will receive the 
name of a presently dormant stock listed on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange and selling at un- 
der $1.00 which is expected to improve sub- 
stantially in price in the very near future. Don't 
delay—SUBSCRIBE today. 


R. RANDOLPH REYNOLDS, B. COM. 
Securities Adviser, 
347 Bay Street, Toronto, Can. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: (Trial—next 4 issues 
$3.00) 25 issues $20.00, 50 issues $35.00 
NAME... 


ADDRESS 











| and at Portsmouth, 


| established since 
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revenues, the traffic gain was less than 
in other cases and did not excite spec- 
ulative interest. But the missing link 
was added last year when tiie coal 
industry took on a new lease on life. 
Moreover, the 1956 outlook is excel- 
lent, witness the fact that each of 
these roads has reported higher 
creases in car loadings than the 
tion as a whole thus far this year 
The coal roads have a much higher 
than average profit margin which 
would be a distinct “plus” this year 


in- 
na- 


GOODMAN 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


tracted for the new plants at Paducah 
Ohio. 

Primarily, the company is a manu- 
facturer of instruments used to re- 
cord and control the flow of liquids, 
temperature, humidity, etc., which are 
sold to the A.E.C., the Army, and to 
industry. 

Its position in the field of atomic 
power, due to proven performance of 
its equipment, should grow stronge1 
and expand with the growth of the 
atomic industry where its instruments 
are primarily used in the reactor di- 
vision. The Taylor Company has been 
1890 and commands 
a leading position in the instrument 
field. It has the advantage of sub- 
stantial business from other sources 
than the nuclear field and, with that 
backlog in its favor, such business as 
becomes available to it from the 
atomic industry is that much extra, 
which adds to profit margins and 
growth. 

While the Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany has not had as rapid a growth as 
other instrument makers, neverthe- 
less its sales volume has increased 
100°. in the past ten years, from $12 
million to $24 million. 

For a participation in the future of 
atomic energy and its certain growth, 
I recommend Taylor Instrument for 
investment and capital gains. There 
are only 189,000 shares of stock (over- 
the-counter). Now 53. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 








PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 13: Wide World 
Pace 64: I.N.P. 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


429. USING INSTALMENT CREDIT: Inas- 
much as four-fifths of all U.S. homes, 
three-fifths of the automobiles, and one- 
half of the furniture and major house- 
hold appliances Americans buy are 
purchased on the instalment plan, Com- 
mercial Credit Corp., which has extended 
over $8.8 billion worth of credit to fam- 
ilies and business enterprises in the past 
three years alone, has provided an extra 
service by commissioning Clyde William 
Phelps, Chairman of the Economics De- 
partment of the University of Southern 
California, to write a handbook for all 
credit-seekers. The result is an infor- 
mation-packed treatise which advises 
when and where to get credit, how to 
avoid excessive debt, and how to cal- 
culate both the value and the costs of 
financing. (80 pages.) 


430. UNDERSTANDING THE MODERN SECURI- 
TIES MARKET: Bewilderment about the 
basic workings and terminology of fi- 
nance handicaps many a neophyte in- 
vestor. In this booklet, Wall Streeters 
(The Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 25 Broad St., N.Y.) state the 
fundamentals in simple terms. Bonds, 
common stock, preferred stock, stock ex- 
changes and the over-the-counter mar- 
ket are explained in language anyone can 
understand. For anyone wishing to im- 
prove his basic understanding of invest- 
ing, this concise, clear, and comprehen- 
sive booklet is just the ticket. (30 pages, 
single copies only.) 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THESE 
LEADING CANADIAN STOCKS? 


Which Are Buys?—Which Doubtful? 


Bell Telephone of Can. 
British American Oil 
British Col. Forest 
Calgary & Edmonton 
Calvan Consol. 
Canadian Breweries 
Canadian Food Prod. 
Canadian Pacific 
Consol. Min. & Smelt. 
Dome Mines 

Ford Motor of Canado 
Hollinger Consol. 
Hudson Bay Mining 
imperial Oil 

Imperial Tobacco 
Industrial Acceptance 
International Nickel 


Loke Shore Mines 
MacMillan & Bloedel 
McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Mcintyre Porcupine M. 
New Calumet Mines 
Pacific Petroleums 
Royal Bank of Canade 
Royalite Oil 
Showinigan W. & P. 
Steel Co. of Canada 
Abitibi Power & Paper 
Algoma Steel 
Aluminum Ltd. 
Anacon Lead 

Banff Oil 

Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 


Broulan Reef Mines 


Canadian Bk. of Com. 


Canadian Celanese 
Can. Homestead Oil 
Canadien Marconi 
Canadian Prospect 
Canadian Williston 
Canso Oil Producers 
Central Explorers 
Charter Oi 
Devon-Leduc Oils 
Dome Exploration 
Dominion Bridge 
Dominion Glass 


Dominion Tor & Chem. 


East Molartic Mines 
Falconbridge Nickel 


Fraser Cos. 
Frobisher 

Giant Yellowknife 
Great Lakes Paper 
Great Sweet Grass 
Husky Oi! & Refining 
Jupiter Oils 
Kerr-Addison Gold 
Kroy Oils 

Madsen Red Loke 
Merrill Petroleums 
New British Dom. Oil! 
Okalte Oils 

Preston East Dome 
Sherritt Gordon 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Upper Canada Mines 


Kirkland Lake Gold Britalta Petroleum Fargo Oils Ventures 

Canada's economic growth roars on, with many stocks of Canadian companies scoring 
correspondingly great gains. Now more than ever, it’s time investors took a searching 
look at Canadian stocks. 


@ What are the 1955 earnings and dividends of the 75 companies listed here? 

@ What earnings and dividends can be expected in 19567 

@ Which are doubtful issues now? 

@ Which are still in strong upward trend and should be bought or retained for larger profits ahead? 


If you have money invested in any of these stocks, ur expect to, we urge you to read 
this Special Report—for a shrewd appraisal of each of these stocks (all listed on either 
New York, American or Toronto Exchanges). It gives you concise data and Buy-Hold 
Sell recommendations for each. The Report is yours FREE with a FIVE Week Trial to 
Canadian Financial Advisor for only $1. (Special Report and next 5 Weekly Bulletins.) 
In addition, you'll get all special reports issued in the interim to regular subscribers 


CANADIAN FINANCIAL ADVISOR 
25 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York 


Yes, send me Special Report and all regular Subscribers’ Weekly Letters and other Special Bulletins as 
issued for the Five- -Week Trial Period. | enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25). 


NAME 





(please print clearly) 


ADDRESS 





CITY 
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431. HORIZONS OF Hope. Fighting cancer | 


is the business of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, and they recently produced 


a film describing the progress they had | 


made in combatting the disease. This 
booklet, which summarizes that film, de- 
lineates the most promising avenues the 
Sloan Foundation has discovered in their 
fight against cancer. It is considerably 
heartening on the long term. (40 pages.) 


432. ATOMS FOR PEACE: THE GENEVA 
ATOMIC PAPERS: A comprehensive cata- 
logue of the papers (over 1,000) presented 
at The Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy held in Geneva, this list- 
ing includes titles like: “Capital Invest- 
ment Required for Nuclear Energy,” 
“Distribution of Uranium Occurences in 
the US.,” “The Contribution of Radia- 
tion Genetics to Crop Improvement”, and 
997 more. For anyone interested in the 
investment, commercial, technical, geo- 
logical, or medical aspects of atomic en- 


A LOW PRICED INDUSTRIAL STOCK 


with a strong record of growth 


FOR POTENTIAL CAPITAL GAINS 


TRANTER MFG. INC. 


Common Stock now around $4.00 


A leader in the manufacture of plates and liners for refrigeration 
systems and a pioneer in the development of mobile truck refrig- 
eration units for perishable foods by its KOLD-HOLD Division, 
Tranter Mfg’s operations indicate continuing growth. 

Other Products: Company's products include freezing plates for domestic 
refrigerators and freezers, cold lockers, restaurant and store equipment, 


farm milk and soft drink coolers, as well as radiant baseboard heating 
units. 


Over 3,000 customers including General Electric, General Motors, DuPont, 
etc. Tranter has been upgrading its organization and reducing the cost of 
sales while increasing net operating income. 


WE RECOMMEND PURCHASE FOR POTENTIAL CAPITAL GAINS 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 











80 Wall St., New York 5,N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-1600 
Please send FREE Report on Tranter Manufacturing, Inc. F3-15 
Name —_ — — — 
(Please print n name clearly) 
Address _ 
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ergy, this catalogue should prove invalu- 
able. (13 pages.) 
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HOW TO ACT 


Get the new Spear and Staff Research 
Report with BUY-HOLD-SWITCH 
RATINGS on 728 key stocks. 


if « now hold any of these stocks 
or are considering buying any 
of them, you need this new report. 


IT BRINGS YOU ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS: 

® Can you expect a renewed bull 
market soon? 

® Which recent strong stocks should 
you sell NOW to cash-in on your 
gains? 

® What weak stocks should be sold 
now to prevent LOSSES? 

@ Which strong stocks should you 
SWITCH TO NOW for good future 
GAINS? 


Of the 728 Stocks on which you 

will receive ratings, we believe: 

437 are fairly priced and are 
marked HOLD 


176 stocks should be switched 
now TO SAVE MONEY 
115 are BUYS for 1956 PROFITS 


THIS NEW STOCK RATING 
REPORT CAN SHOW YOU THE 
WAY TO GREATER PROFITS 
After months of extensive research, 
charting price action, digging into the 
story of the companies, their manage- 
ments and their futures—our staff has 
prepared this important, authoritative 
ae on what to do about 728 key 

stocks. 


Get This Report, It Can Be Worth 
Thousands of Dollars to You. 
With your 4-week trial subscription to 

the SPEAR MARKET LETTER 
FOR OntY $3.00 
We want to send you this new r 
of “728 BUY- (OLD- SWITCH 
RATINGS” with your 4-week trial sub- 
scription to the famed SPEAR MAR- 
KET AND GROUP TREND LET- 
TER, to prove to you how valuable this 
8-part investment service can be in help- 
ing you to greater investment profits. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW... 
Just fill-in the coupon below and mail 
it today—and you will get this valuable 
report, plus 4 weeks service of the 
complete SPEAR MARKET LETTER. 

YOU ALSO GET AT NO EXTRA COST 

A New Spear Report on: 

“12 VERY CIAL 1 STOCKS” 
Of the 115 stocks which we have rated 
“Buy” in this report, we have selected 
12 very special stocks to be bought 
now for by | profits: 4 stocks which 
will benefit from heavy foreign buying 
—5 stocks which can be ted to act 
like radio stocks did in ’47-48—3 stocks 
in companies manufacturing guided 
missiles who have just obtained big 
new contracts. This report is yours at 
NO EXTRA COST when you send in 

- subscription to the SPEAR 

















SPEAR AND STAFF, INC. 0-6 
Babson Park, Mass. 

Please rush your new report: *'728 BUY- 
HOLD-SWITCH RATINGS"’ plus your new 
report on ‘12 VERY SPECIAL 1956 
STOCKS'’ and enter my trial subscription 
for 4 weeks to the SPEAR MARKET AND 
GROUP TREND LETTER at the special rate 
of $3.00. 

(This offer open to new readers only) 


(CD Bill me later [] | enclose $3.00 





NAME (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 





STREET ADDRESS 





city ZONE STATE 


SPEAR and STAFF, INC. 





HOOPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 





| satisfactory progress. For 15 consec- 
| utive months carloadings have been 
| higher than in the corresponding 
| month a year previous. Last year’s 
| net of $3.13 a share was the highest 
| in ten years, and on a “consolidated” 


basis last year Pennsylvania earned 


| about $3.88 a share without adding in 


some $1.53 a share more undistrib- 
uted earnings of subsidiaries directly 
and indirectly owned. In a “confi- 
dence” market, this stock eventually 


should do better. 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 





gance, to put it mildly. Selling and | 


administrative expenses, the “over- 
head,’ were only $581,217, or 2.8° of 
sales. This is a company that is being 
run strictly for the benefit of the 
stockholders. 

In view of its excellent financial 
condition, Filtrol can finance its large 
expansion program without recourse 
to borrowing or stock financing. At 
the same time, however, cash divi- 
dends will have to remain conserva- 
tive for a while longer. Yet stockhold- 
ers have no reason to complain since 
the dividend rate is rising steadily: 
from 80c in 1953/54 to $1.20 in 1955 
and $1.80 at present. Stock market- 
wise, investors have fared extremely 
well since the price has quadrupled in 
little more than two years. Filtrol 
Corporation, as a medium for invest- 
ment, has become much better known 
during the past year and with a divi- 
dend yield of little more than 3° the 
stock is no longer “cheap.” But a most 
promising future still lies ahead for 
this company. 

Fitzsimmons Stores which operates 
a chain of 35 supermarkets in the Los 
Angeles area is enlarging its expan- 
sion program and now plans the addi- 
tion of 13 major units over the next 
18 months. Although earnings for the 
1956-57 fiscal year may not be as high 
as previously estimated (Forses, Jan. 
1), net income next year should be 
around $2.40 a share as compared with 
about $2 a share for the year ending 
March 31, 1956. Continuation of the 
present $1.20 dividend rate is the 
minimum expectation for this year. 


Currently selling above 27, Fitz- | 
simmons does not yet fully reflect the | 
favorable trend of sales and earnings. | 


The stock merits retention for further 
gradual appreciation. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
reqular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


872 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
April 1, 1956 to June 30, 1956, 
payable July 2, 1956, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
June 11, 1956. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 23, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1956. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., March 2, 1956 


MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


19th Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of FIFTY CENTS per share 
has been declared for the 
first quarter of 1956, payable 
on March 31, 1956, to share- 
holders of record on March 
15. 1956. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 





US.F&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents 
a share payable April 16, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
March 26, 1956. 


CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 


February 23, 1956. 

















CONTINENTAL COPPER & STEEL 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NO. 32 


The quarterly cash dividend of twenty cents 
per share on the outstanding common stock 
of this Corporation has been declared, pay- 
able March 31, 1956, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 7, 1956 


WALTER H. KNORR 
Treasurer 
February 23, 1956 
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Dividend Notice 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 374%2¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 2, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1956. 

H. F. SANDERS, 

Treasurer 

New York 6, N. Y 
February 29, 1956. 


The Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 







Utility service by tax-paying, 
Publiciy-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 








TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


February 23, 1956 


A dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share was declared 
payable March 29, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 7, 
1956. 

Joun G. Grernsurcu 


61 Broadway Treasurer. 


New York 6, N. Y. 























FOUNDED 1928 





announces its 


105" 


consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


e 2 1¢4 share from net investment 
* income, payable March 30, 
1956 to stock of record March 
# 9, 1956. 

| WALTER L. MORGAN 






{ THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
anp LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
q DIVIDEND NO. 235 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany of the par value of $12.50 per share, 
payable April 2, 1956, to holders of record 
at the close of business March 14, 1956. 
J. T. CULLEN, 
Treasurer 





February 28, 1956 
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READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 





| Battle of the Sexes 


} men 


| universally 


m: ... My wife agrees in a large 
measure with Mrs. Walter Ferguson’s 
statements [“. . . what is killing so many 
in the prime of life (is) . 
women.”] in your March 1 issue, although 
she insists her comments do not apply 
to all women, especially 
herself. . . . 

—J. AusTIn DALY 
Dunedin, Fla. 


Life Insurance Companies 

Sir: I was delighted to see your two 
fine editorials (Forpes, February 15), in 
answer to a critic’s indictment of life in- 
surance companies. Your selection of 
Messrs. Dawson and Daniels for com- 
ments on the matter could not have been 
better. Their answers, which you quote, 
should be of much interest to Forses’ 
readers, 99% of whom, I would guess, are 
owners of life insurance policies. 


Wituram J. Mack 


| Cincinnati, Ohio 


| costs are excessive. 








i 


Sir: ... Why do some stock compa- 





nies do such a good job for their stock- | 


holders and still remain capable of com- 
peting with the mutual companies? My 
personal opinion is that it is better man- 
agement. I hope you will let some mutual 
company answer this in an early issue of 
your magazine. 

—I. R. WAGNER 
Canton, Ohio 


Sir: Insurance premiums are too high 
because insurance companies’ overhead 
While a company 
management is financially regulated as to 
its investment policy, it is accountable to 
no one for its wasteful administrative ex- 
penses. . . 


Captain, U. S. Navy, 
Yorktown, Va. 


Teachers’ Wages 
Sm: Your “Industry and Education” 
article (Forses, February 1) 
responsive chord in me. Fine school 
buildings and equipment are needed, but 
it is the competent, dedicated teacher 
who is the catalyst in the process of pre- 
senting the accumulated knowledge of 
the ages to schoolchildren. . . Last week 
I prepared an income tax return for a 
welder and his wife. His wages were over 
$6900. His wife, a college graduate who 
teaches school, got $3200. Welders are 
important, but do they teach each new 
generation love for country, the sacred 
freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution, 
how to read, write, figure and spell, how 
to get along with other people, how to 
accept and respect authority? America 
had better wake up. 
Keith McGuire 
Polo Community High School, 
Polo, Ill. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


F. P. MitcHett | 


struck a | 





STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share of the partici- 
pating preference 
company, for the three-month 
period ending March 31, 1956, will 
be paid on April 1, 1956. A quar- 
terly dividend 10 per 
share plus an extra dividend of 
25 cents per share of $2.50-par 
Common Stock and a participating 
dividend of $1.40 per share of par- 
ticipating preference stock, 
be paid on April 1, 1956. These 
dividends will*be paid to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 16, 1956. 
H. L. ROLFES, 
Treasurer. 


stock of this 


of cents 


will 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 










QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable April 1, 1956 
to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business on 
March 16, 1956: 
Series 
Series B, 5% 


Per Share 





Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 

Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 

Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 
VINCENT T. MILES 

Treasurer 


February 29, 1956 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06% 
payable April 2, 1956 to stockholders 
of record March 9, 1956 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable April 2, 1956 to stockholders 
of record March 9, 1956 





Rosert W. Jackson, President 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1956 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 15, 1956. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 
1956 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 

on March 15, 1956. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. Wma. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 














INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
COMPANY 


180TH 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


Categories 
Sm: Re your article, “Heart of the 


Matter” (Forses, February 15), why not | 


publish the list of stocks Mr. Tabell used 
in his various $100,000 groups? 

—Cyrit L. LEINFELDER 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Tabell’s list:—Ep. 


20 GROWTH ISSUES 


Aluminium, Ltd. 
Amerada 

Carrier 

Corning Glass 
Dow Chemical 
DuPont 

El Paso Natl. Gas 
Goodrich 

Inter. Bus. Mach. 
Minn. Honeywell 


Minn. Mining 
Monsanto 
National Lead 
Owens-Corning 
Pfizer 

Radio Corp. 
Rohm & Haas 
Scott Paper 
Shell Oil 
Union Carbide 


20 INVESTMENT ISSUES 


American Can 
Amer. Cyanamid 
DuPont 

General Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
Gulf Oil 
Johns-Manville 
Kennecott 
National Dairy 


Penney, J. C. 
Phillips Pete 

Sears Roebuck 
Socony Mobil Oil 
Stand. Oil of Calif. 
Stand. Oil of Ind. 
Stand. Oil of N.J. 
Texas Company 
Union Carbide 
Westinghouse Elec. 


20 MEDIUM-GRADE ISSUES 


Allied Stores 
Allis-Chalmers Joy Mfg. 

Babcock & Wilcox Lowenstein 
Blaw-Knox Mead 

Bucyrus-Erie National Gypsum 
Burroughs N.Y. Air Brake 
Chain Belt Penn-Dixie Cement 
Clevite Corp. Rheem Mfg. 

Crane Co. Sylvania Elec. 
Distillers Corp. Yale & Towne 


Elliott Co. 


20 LOW-PRICED ISSUES 








A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payable on April 
1, 1956 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
March 15, 1956, was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. 


Amer. Airlines 
Armour 

Avco 

Balt. & Ohio 
Canada Dry 
Columbia Gas 
Emerson Radio 
Gimbel 

Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Loew's 


Mack Truck 

N.Y. Central 

Pan Amer. W. Air 
Penn R. R. 
Pepsi-Cola 
Raytheon 

Rexall Drug 

Servel 

Spiegel 
Studebaker-Packard 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


March 1, 1956 











—“Dividend No. 47 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 

declared a dividend of 35 cents per 
share on its common 
stock payable March 
31, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business March 
15, 1956. 


Interlake Iron 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Biast Furnace Plants ia Chicage, Duluth, Erie and Telede 








Customer Relations 

Sm: The letter from Harold White 
(Forses, March 1) is quite timely. There 
can be little doubt that the railroads are 


| cursed by seniority rules and by the in- 
| ability to fire the incompetent or senile. 


I can cite an example from personal ex- 
perience—a case where tw: _f the big- 
gest U. S. railroads parallel each other 
for miles. Almost without exception, 
however, traveling men of my acquaint- 
ance would boycott one of them because 
its employees were so personally offen- 
sive to the traveling public. No one cared 
to do business with this road if at all 
avoidable. The road lost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually for that 
reason alone. This deplorable condition, 
of course, is not limited to the railroad 
business. Getting along with people is a 
fine art. 

—WHuirTneEyY GoIT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
56th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 


Declared — Feb. 23, 1956 
Record Date— Mar. 16, 1956 
Payment Date — Mar. 30, 1956 
A. R. Cahill 
Vice President and Treasurer 


PHOSPHATE ® POTASH * PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIAL MINERALS © AMINO PRODUCTS 


GENERAL 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portland Cement Company has this 
day declared a dividend upon its 
Common Stock of 40 cents per 
share, payable March 31, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 9, 1956. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 

HOWARD MILLER, 


February 23,1956 Treasurer 





CONSOLIDATED 
CEMENT 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Con- 
solidated Cement Corporation 
has this day declared a dividend 
of 40 cents a share on the com- 
pany’s common stock payable 
March 31, 1956 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business March 6, 1956. The 
stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 

HOWARD MILLER 

Treasurer 











aa February 24, 1956 al 


Forses, MARCH 15, 1956 














5 Battle of the Brokerage (cont.) 

Sir: I notice from the February 15 is- 
—— | sue of Forses that you have been tossed 
: | FIBERS | a few “curve balls” for your article about 

a : “Brokers’ Commissions” (Forses, Jan- 













| PLASTICS ¢€ uary 15). It occurs to me that you might | 
= be interested in knowing that Graduate | 
Workshops for Education in Family Fi- 
CELANESE nance are held now at twelve universi- 
N ‘ ties over the U.S.A. They are sponsored 
} CORPORATION OF AMERICA) indirectly by the Institute of Life Insur- 
) 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. ‘ ance. The exact data about the size of 
‘ brokers’ commissions are not matters we 
would consider worthy of discussion in a 


225th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BurRoUGHS 
Corporation, payable April 20 
1956, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 31 


? HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 
































» s 95 
} 434% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A ’ definite sense. However, the students 1956. : 
¢ The regular quarterly dividend for ¢ might get a feel of the situation from the SHELDON F. Ha tt, 
) the current quarter of $1.12!% per $ materials we give them for study. : 
) share, payable April 1, 1956, to ? —RIcHarp DeR. Kip 

holders of record at the close of busi- ( . ! : Detroit. Michigar 
peg bel ig rg Assistant Professor of Insurance, February 27, 1956. 
| 7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK Wharton School of Finance 
. The regular quarterly dividend for ‘ : f and Commerce, 2 

the current quarter of $1.75 per share, ) Philadelphia, Pa. u I : ou ~ 
? payable April 1, 1956, to holders ¢ 3 F 
§ of record at the close of business Sir: Here’s a late entry for your “Bat- 
; March 9, 1956. ; tle of the Brokerage.” Coty International 
) COMMON STOCK is listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
5 12! cents per share payable March ‘ change. I bought $40 worth through | Oo 
2 26, 1956, to holders of record at the } Monthly Investment Plan on February | 4 — 

close of business March 9, 1956, ¢ } . 7 | century 

R. O. GILBERT $ 10, 1954, and another $40 worth on March | 5Ox 
. . 3 4 ’ ° 
) 11, 1854. The price was the same on both | 
oe 


occasions. My gross outlay: $80. I sold 


Secretary 
February 28, 1956. " 
TS | my stock on May 5, 1954. The market | 
| | Mere oniy'$5059. Heston: Oas-levcone | || CWENTIETH GENTURY- 


THE missions ($8.32), odd-lot penalties FOX FILM CORPORATION 
West Penn 


($11.62), and miscellaneous charges | 
($.67) totaled $20.61, or more than 25% 1 ecinaetie wai. eines. ot hho 
: ¥ share on the outstanding Common Stock 
Electric Company 
(Incorporated 


of my investment! Does this win a prize? 
JOHN E. BARBER of this Corporation has been declared 
payable March 31, 1956 to stockholders 
Quarterly Dividend 
on the 


of record at the close of business on 
COMMON STOCK 


March 16, 1956. 
35¢ PER SHARE 


Payable March 31, 1956 
Record Date March 9, 1956 
Declared February 29, 1956 











Rochester, N. Y. , 








Safe, Sane & Ruffled 
Sir: All you say about the great Safe : wel 
5 NALD A. HENDERSON 
and Sane (West) coast of Florida BUMALD 4. HENERROEN, 


Treasurer 


(Forses, March 1) is not true. You have 
come up with one horrible mistake! The 


name of our bustling little city is FORT | —_ 
MYERS—not Fort Meyer as published. 
—OrRLANDO BEATER 
Fort Myers, Fla. (COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Copporation 




















No Mystery 





WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 














CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND 


Sir: Regarding your article, “Footsore” 
(Forses, February 15), the economists 
and sociologists should not be “mysti- 
fied” because the public is now buying 
344 pairs of shoes each year. Any family 
that has growing children will tell you 
that shoes are now made cheaper and 
wear out sooner. I purchased a pair of 
golf shoes in 1928 and used them until 
1948. Try to duplicate that today. 

—C.int ROHRER 
Owatonna, Minn. 








DIVIDEND No. 85 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on March 30, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 7, 1956. 

A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


February 27, 1956. 








The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on March 
26, 1956, to Shareholders of record 





E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


OUPON 


Wilmington, Del., February 20, 1956 
The Boord of Directors has declared this 


























[ @— Notice 


E. L. Bruce Company 





at the close of business on March 


9, 1956. 


K. L. KARR, 


Cc 


Secretary 











The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
37¥%ec per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on March 31, 1956, to 
stockholders of record as of 
March 19, 1956. 
J. H. Worman 
Sec.-Treas. 
Memphis, Tenn., March 6, 1956 














Forses, MARCH 15, 1956 

















day regular quarterly dividends of $1.12, 
a shore on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 874%¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able April 25, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 
10, 1956; also $1.50 a share on the 
Common Stock as the first quarterly in- 
terim dividend for 1956, payable March 
14, 1956, to stockholders of record at 
= close of business on February 28, 
1956. 








P. 8. pu PONT, 3nrp, Secretary 





ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Our forefathers gave us a system 
of government which has produced 
greater liberties and higher living 
standards than ever before experi- 
enced in the history of the world. As 
citizens it is our duty and our respon- 
sibility to do our utmost to protect 
that system and to provide moral 
leadership for the rest of the world. 

—GeEorGE E. STRINGFELLOW. 


Freedom is not what a man does, 
nor what he is permitted to do. Free- 
dom is part of what a man is. 

—Rosert Lessinc, D.D. 


The home .. . is the lens through 
which we get our first look at mar- 
riage and all civic duties; it is the 
clinic where, by conversation and 
attitude, impressions are created with 
respect to sobriety and reverence; it 
is the school where lessons of truth 
or falsehood, honesty or deceit are 
learned; it is the mold which ulti- 
mately determines the structure of 
society. —Perrry F. Wess. 


The contest for ages has been to 
rescue liberty from the grasp of ex- 
ecutive power. —DaNIEL WEBSTER. 


Unless we can and do constantly 
seek and find ways and means to do a 
better job; unless we accept the chal- 
lenge of the changing times; we have 
no right to survive and we shall not 
survive. —CueEsTer O. FISCHER. 


Peace comes only from loving, from 
mutual self-sacrifice and self-forget- 
fulness. Few today have humility or 
wisdom enough to know the world’s 
deep need of love. We are toc much 
possessed by national and racial and 
cultural pride. 

—Horace W. B. Donecan, D.D. 


Behavior is a mirror, in which 
everyone shows his image. —GoeETHE. 


The man who is worthy of being “a 
leader of men” will never complain 
about the stupidity of his helpers, the 
ingratitude of mankind nor the inap- 
preciation of the public. These are all 
a part of the great game of life. To 
meet them and overcome them and 
not to go down before them in disgust, 
discouragement or defeat—that is the 
final proof of power. 

—W.. J. H. Boetcker. 


74 


Many men absorbed in business 
show such a rare quality of culture 
that we are surprised at it. The reason 
invariably is partly because hard work 
and even the weariness it leaves carry 
a nobility with them, but also because 
there is no room in such lives for in- 
ferior mental occupation. 

—ERNEST DIMNET. 


B. C. FORBES: | 


Has your job become very easy? 
Do you find you can do it with 
little effort? Has it ceased to 
impose any strain or fatigue 
upon you? Can you now do it 
“as easy as water rolls off a 
duck’s back?” If so, look out! 
Do some _ stock-taking. Ask 
yourself whether you are put- 
ting your whole self, your whole 
heart and soul into your job. 
Ponder whether you are exert- 
ing yourself to the utmost to 
produce the maximum result. 
No work should be’ easy if done 
with all one’s might. Work done 
with little effort is liabie to yield 
little result. Every job can be 
done excellently or indifferent- 
ly. Excellence necessitates ef- 
fort—hard, sustained, concen- 
trated effort. So, if you are 
sleeping over your job, instead 
of sweating over it, overhaul 
yourself. 








You have not lived a perfect day, 
even though you have earned your 
money, unless you have done some- 
thing for someone who will never be 
able to repay you. —RutH SMELTZzER. 


We are of different opinions at dif- 
ferent hours but we always may be 
said to be at heart on the side of truth. 

—Ra.LpH WALDO EMERSON. 


Weary the path that does not chal- 
lenge. Doubt is an incentive to truth 
and patient inquiry leadeth the way. 

—Hosea BALLOv. 


A great deal of the joy of life con- 
sists in doing perfectly, or at least to 
the best of one’s ability, everything 
which one attempts to do. There is a 
sense of satisfaction, a pride in sur- 
veying such a work, a work which is 
rounded, full, exact, complete in all its 
parts—which the superficial man, who 
leaves his work in a slovenly, slipshod, 
half-finished condition can never 
know. It is this conscientious com- 
pleteness which turns work into art. 
The smallest thing, well done, becomes 
artistic. —WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 


Knowledge comes by taking things 
apart: analysis. But wisdom 
by putting things together. 

—Joun A. Morrison. 


comes 


There can be no economy where 
there is no efficiency. —DISRAELI. 


A symphony may be played by a 
hundred musicians responsive under 
the baton of a master conductor or by 
fifty thousand mechanics playing a 
blueprint score. —W. J. CAMERON. 


.Men who undertake considerable 
things, even in a regular way, ought 
to give us ground to presume ability. 

—BURKE. 


Making an issue of little things is 
one of the surest ways to spoil happi- 
ness. One’s personal pride is felt to be 
vitally injured by surrender, but there 
is no quality of human nature so near- 
ly royal as the ability to yield grace- 
fully. It shows small confidence in 
one’s own nature to fear that compro- 
mise lessens self-control. To consider 
constantly the comfort and happiness 
of another is not a sign of weakness 
but of strength. —C. Conran. 


Never tell evil of a man if you do 
not know it for a certainty; and if you 
know it for a certainty, then ask your- 
self, “Why should I tell it?” —Lavater. 


Safe popular freedom consists of 
four things: The diffusion of liberty, 
of intelligence, of property, and of 
conscientiousness, and cannot be com- 
pounded of any three out of the four. 

—JoserH Cook 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Henry Murach, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not highminded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy. 


—I Trmortny, 6:17 





ForBES, MARCH 15, 1956 
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of the Mighty FORRESTAL 


The U.S.S. ForREsTAL . . . 60,000-ton 
sea giant... the most powerful carrier 
afloat . .. owes much of its fighting effi- 
ciency to its modern sensory system... 
including its advanced-design commu- 
nication and air navigation “nerve cen- 
ters” developed by Federal Telecom- 
munication Laboratories, a division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. 

To guide its planes safely home 
through darkness, fog, and stormy 
weather, the FORRESTAL utilizes Tacan 
... revolutionary new system that con- 
tinually indicates position of moving 
ship to its fast-flying planes. 


To keep in constant two-way voice 
contact with its pilots in the air, the 
FORRESTAL uses a new ultra high 
frequency radio system... with an effec- 
tive range over one-and-one-half times 
greater than many previous systems... 
beaming its power through new-type 
antennas in new locations below the 
level of the flight deck. 

For ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore 
communication the FORRESTAL’s 
medium-and-high frequency radio sys- 
tem provides clear and dependable 
transmission for voice, teleprinter, high- 
speed code and facsimile. 

The same electronic “nerve centers” 


will be installed on the new super car- 

rier U.S.S. SARATOGA and other great 

aircraft carriers to come. 
These vital developments .. 

UHF and MHF radio... 

ing examples of I T&T’s continuing con- 

tributions to electronic 

progress ...to the grow- 

ing might of America’s 

defensive forces. 


. Tacan, 
are outstand- 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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golden ADVENTURER 





DE SOTO DIVISION. CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Daring performance in a setting of distinguished elegance 


From the golden flash of its hubcaps to its golden-hued interior, 
the new De Soto Adventurer displays a classic elegance that 
rivals even the legendary cars built for kings, potentates and 
maharajas. But here is far more than exquisite craftsmanship... 
here is a car with performance to match supreme luxury. 
The Adventurer has a 320 horsepower engine to give wings 
to its beauty. And it has all the other fabulous De Soto 
features . . . push-button drive selector... Full-Time Power 
Steering*. . . super-highway brakes... Airtemp air condi- 


tioning* . . . and hi-fi record player*. * Optional 


"56 DE SOTO—for the super-highway age! 


\ 
\ 
\" 


\ \ 


Cutaway view of Adventurer hardtop shows o 
richly appointed interior. Instrument panel and 
wheel grips ore styled in gleaming gold. Uphol- 
stery of contemporary tweed, trimmed in light 
gold metallic naugahyde. Push-button driving 
control at your fingertips 


Be DE SOTO—OFFICIAL PACE CAR 1856 INDIANAPOLIS 500 MILE RACE ® De Soto dealers present Groucho Marx in “You Bet Your Life’ on NBC radio and TV 





